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ALBEMARLE STREET, coreg sed w. 

y. Y NEXT, January 13, at 5 o’clock. Prof. ALLAN MAC- 
PADYEN, M. D. B.8ce., FIRST of nono LECTURES on? ‘The Physiology 
of Digestion.’ One Guinea the Cours: is 

THURSDAY, Jentery 15, at 5 o'clock, ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, 
Esq., LL.D. D.Litt. M.A. F.R , FIRST of THREE LECTURES on 
«Pre-Pheenici an ba, rid in Grete, and its Bearings on the History of 

bet.’ Half-a- 
OgATURDAY, 5 earn 7 x 3 o'clock, Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
M.V.O, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on the « Bi- Centenary 
of CTL ‘Pepya: his Musical C ries. Critici and Compo- 
sitions.” With Musical Illustrations. " Half-a-Guinea 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two G 

FRIDAY RV RVEN ING, January 16, at 9 o'clock, Prof. DEWAR, M.A. 
LL.D. D.Sc. F.R.8., ‘ Low Temp Inv 


Ror INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 








ISTORICAL and GENERAL RESEARCH at 
the British Museum and elsewhere undertaken on moderate 
terms.—Z., Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ECRETARY.—The WIDOW of a MEDICAL 

MAN, with Secretarial experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT 

for WHOLE or PART of the DAY. ae Highest refer- 
ences, ee and Professional.—O. M. C., 38, Chepstow Place, W 


EVENING : SECRETARIAL WORK REQUIRED 
by LADY with University education and experience (eighteen 
months as Secretary at Tutorial Institute, &c.). Would also undertake 
sell Bere Work. Terms moderate.—Address A., 8, Montague Place, Rus- 











RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The FOURTH MEETING of the SESSION will ao held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
January 14. hair to be taken no ni P.M. », When "Antiquities will be 
exhibited, and the following Paper 8 of Norman Fonts 
in North-West Norfolk,’ by Rev. H fe SY DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. 


tern Illustrations 
—— GEORGE PATRICK, A.R.I.B A., Hon. Sec. 


Re 42 HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING of Ser SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, January 15, at 5 p.m., CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street, when Mr. ALEXANDER SaVINE will read a Paper on ‘ The 
Elizabethan Kondmen 


AZ GU 22 SO Cis t 
NEW VOLUME. 

Series II. Vol. IX. TEIXEIRA (PEDRO).—The TRAVELS of 
PEDRO TKIXEIRA; with his KINGS of HARMUZ and Extracts 
from his KINGS of PERSIA. Translated and Annotated by WILLIAM 

F. SINCLAIR, Bombay Civil Service (Retired). With further Noves 
ue an Introduction by DONALD FERGUSON. Pp. evii-292. 1901. 

(Series 11. Vols. X. and XI. are in the pore 

BASIL H. SOULSBY, Hon. Sec. 











Map Room, British Museum. 
p,i2e4s* AGSOCIATIO &. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION in SECTION 1 eed, and Literary 
History) and SECTION 3 (aoe ry ee: of the EXAMINA- 
TION SYLLABUS will be held on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
January 28 and 29, 1903, at Centres to suit the convenience of Candi- 








ates. 

Intending Candidates must send in their names to the undersigned, 
from a Poe particulars may be obtained, before SATURDAY, 
January 17, 1 

The NEXT "EX AMIN Amey, in 5 “yd 2, will be held in MAY, 


AILY SERVICES as READER, SECRETARY, 
or COMPANION offered by LADY to Elderly or Invalid Lady or 
Gentleman. West End preferred.—Address M. E. 8., care of Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 





A§ SECRETARY or CORRESPONDENT.—A 

YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type- 
Writing. Quick, capable, reliable. Good references for two years 
and a half. Experience. Quick Longhand Writer.—F. Arxinson, 
18, Acland Road, Willesden Green. 


GHORTHAND TYPIST. — A LADY requires 
tO AEPOINTMENT as AMANUENSIS or PRIVATE SECRETARY. 





Testimonials.—J., 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate. 





G ENTLEMAN, 23, with two years’ experience as 

Private Secretary to well-known Literary and Public Man, 
desires RF-ENGAGEMENT. Good Typist (owns 'Type-Writer). Knows 
French. Highest references —J. C. A., care of Messrs. W. Hutchinson 
& Co., Trafaigar Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 





] year GENTLEMAN requiring assistance would 

glad of any DRAWING and COPYING WORK, or Commis- 
sions hd mn Paintings on Canvas, 12in. by 10in., from Photographs. 
‘or 25s.—Mr. Wurrenovse, 12, Lanier Road, Hither ‘Green, 8.E. 





DVERTISEMENT CANVASSER WANTED in 
LONDON for an important PROVINCIAL ART MAGAZINE — 
Apply, by letter, to B., care of Mr. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternuster Row, E.C. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT CLERK. Some 
knowledge of Account-keeping and the Book Trade desirable. 

Age — 20.—Apply by letter, enclosing references and stating 
salary, &Co, care of Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream's 
Buildings, E.C. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIVON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoll, Paris. 


| ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ASTON, BIRMINGHA 

WANTED, on JANUARY 2, if possible, ne the BOYS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, ASTON, an ASSISTANT ASTER, who must possess & 
Degree of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and 
ualified to teach the usual Class Subjects, including French and 

erman. Must be a good Disciplinarian, and prepared to take an 
active part in the School Games. 

Salary 1807. No residence 

Forms of Application, and further particulars. can be obtained from 
the Head Master, F. W. Froyp, Esq., M.A., Woodlands, Doe Bank, 
Sutton Coldfield, to whom applications, with copies of ‘Testimonials, 
should be sent as soon as ee 

Birmingham, January 5, 1 


T# E GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL are about to proceed to the Election of 
a HEAD MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a G 
7 some University in the United Kingdom. malarys 2501. a year and a 
Capitation Fee of 3/. per Scholar; House, rent fre 
Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent Testimonials, to 
the undersigned, on or before January 31, “e 
RTHUR I. ROBINSON. 
2, King Street, Blackburn, Clerk to the esmnien 


cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 














ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the COURSES in 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL, and MINING ENGINEERING), as well 
as for COURSES in ARTS and MEDICINE, will be held in 
LONDON, commencing JUNE 8. 


For further information apply to the ReGIsTRaR, McGill 
University, Montreal, or to the Honorary Representative 
in England, J. Stuart Horner, Esq., of Messrs. John 
Birch & Co., 10, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 





1903. RTS, Hon. 
444, Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E. 


SS —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in iy ae oy gtertes geenmiges 1804.)—- WINTER 
i Mall East (near National 





7. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 5.—5a, 





Gallery). PW. Way WARD BUTT, Secretary. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 


Funds exceed 21,0001. 
@ffice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas og a Vice- ae and es 
three votes for life at all el ‘hree Guineas 











NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE I§ HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, April 1 next, 
the Senate will proceed to elect E in the wing departmeuts 
for the year 1903-4. 
FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE MATRICULATION. 
The Examiners appointed may be called upon to take part in the 
Examination of both Internal and External Students. The remunera- 
tion of each energy of a Retaining Fee for the year, and 








& pro rata yment for ers set, Answers marked, and Meetings 
—_— ull particulars can be obtained on application to the Prin- 
cipal. 


THEOLOGY. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament and the Greek Text of 
the New Testament. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


One in a be in the Art, Theory, and His- 
One in Gre of Teaching. 
One van the = Baglish Language and | one in Mathematics. 

Lite ein Experimental Physics. 


One in Histo ry. One in Chemistry. 
One in the French Language and | One fo Botany ona Vegetable Phy- 





gives a Vote at all elections for life. ” Beery rey is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


*° PEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether vublisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
enfoy tb is entitled to become a Member of this ‘Institution, and 

its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 

Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


Bemmsegess. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
261. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they inelude :— 

The “ Royal Vic — Ropecrss und,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, t the great a: the News 

Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late M esty Queen Victoria, 

rovides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 

e Committee hope they soap be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 
he ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251, and One 
Woman, 2U/, and was specially subscribed in memory of the "late John 
| who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
er of the Athen@um. He took an active and leading part 
jughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
ous then existing ‘‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshal! Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of ‘that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
erising from the interest on this investment since 1 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual Gontribation of 351., 
pny By Henry Charles Burdett and his co- 

Committee to grant 201 for One Year ro Man and 165i. f 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions latd down in Rule 8¢. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





siology. 
one in boil —— Language and ssi Comparative Anatomy and 
Litera ology. 
One in Mental and Moral Science. ye in haa and Physical 
20; 
LAWS. 
One in Jurisprudence, Roman Law, | One in Common Law — Law and 
Principles of Legislation, and Principles of Evide 
International Law One in Ponstitutional } History of 


One in Equity and Real and Per- England. 
sonal Property. 
MUSIC. 
One in Music. 
MEDICINE. 
One in Medicine. oe in Materia Medica and Phar- 
One in Surgery. utical Chemistry. 


onein in Forensic a 
| One in State Med 
| One in Mental Physiology. 

ENGINEERING. 

One in Engineering, including | One in Electrical Technology. 
Theory of Machines and of | One in Engineering Drawing. 
Structures, Strength of Mate- 

rials, Surveying, Hydraulics, 
and Theory of Heat Engines. 

ECONOMICS. 

Two in Economics | Two in . Ser (Eoonomic and 

Two in The Existing British Con-| Commercial 
stitution (including English | One in 8 Seatieeies. 

Local Government and the | 

Goverment of Colonies and | 

| 


One in Anatomy. 
One in Physiology. 
One in Obstetric ic Medicine. 





DVERTI SER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
Latin, French, German. and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMEN TS in’ Kensington, Shepherd’s Bush, nd Neighbourhood 


FOR THE MATRIOULATION EXAMINATIONS a JUNE AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, AND JANUARY, 1904. 
One in Geography. 
Candidat send in their names to the Principal, with any 





at the end of the present Vacation.—M. X., Francis & Co., 
88, Bream’s B allaings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





WELL of y and POPULAR WRITER, 
Food L ~~ itr pny 7 eg ny To. BNGAGEMENT.— 





must 
attestation of their pa yg they may think desirable, on or 
before SATURDAY, January 31. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate — no applic ation of any kind te made to its individual 


Membe' 
By order “ rs Senate, 
Univers’ ty of igneee HUR W. RUCKER, Princiral. 
South K 8.W. , 1902, 


Dee 
” 








DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A 
old). | Reterénees: 


Abe ‘HE 
pal o 
cellor of Canbotage fers on 


tress St. Felix Sehool, Southwo 
Bedford College, London; The Vice 





W\CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TEN- 
b DENCIES, and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers 
limited, so that each Boy may have individual attention. Situated 

a healthy district on chalk soil. and within easy reach of London. 
Head Master has had large experience and success with Boys of 
class. Resident Trained Nurses. Highly qualified and experienced 
Doctor on the Staff. Cricket, Football, and Tennis Grounds. Testi- 
monials and references from the Heads of Public Schools, Parents, 
Pupils (past and present), and the Medical Profession. Address T., 
care of Scholastic, — and Medical Association Limited 22, Craven 
Street, Strand, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, MA. D.Lit.(Lond.), late 
Classical Scholar, Girton. with competent Staff. Thorough ecucation 
on the principle of a cones mind in a sound body. French and 
German a speciality. ration for Examinations, if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20. 


| INIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
The SECOND TERM of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and 
of SCIENCE BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 13. 
The Programme of Special Courses is now ready, and includes :— 
1. ADVANCED COURSE of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by Prof. J. N. 


Coll ie. 
The DEVELOPMENT and SIGNIFICANCE of PLATO'S THEORY 
Py FORMS, by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 
38. COMMBRCIAL METHODS, by Mr. Kahn. 
4. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by Prof. Lyde. 
Particulars of the above, = of the Public Lectures, may be 
obtained from GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS ~ and 
a SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
ent Da’ and Visiting | Govecpeone Lady Professors and 
Teachers, Ré Hepetitrices, Chape' Cc y 
(English and Foreign) theredueed ‘for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and | Homes r 




















DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and nal knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng jand 
and A will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
aecemeat —86, Sackville Street, W. 


ONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.— 
Old-established and well-known high-class PERIODICAL FOR 
SALE.—Address Messrs. Howarp Howes & Co., 27, Clement's Lane, E.C. 


OHN RAPHAEL SMITH, by JULIA FRANKAU. 

— Advertiser wishes to DISPOSE of various PRINTS issued with 

this Work, belonging to a S+t new broken up for framing purposes. 

All Proofs in finest condition. Would prefer to sell in One Lot.—List, 

with prices, on application, in writing, to A., care of Messrs. Bates 
Hendy & Co., 81, Cannon Street, EC. 
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ECRETAKIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PE ‘THERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
). Employed by the india Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 


YY. HE LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA 
MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM 
on DECEMBER 





Tripos y 
Dutch praneiator’y also by the Royal Society, the Royal 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 


Warrington (Lancs). 
Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Nemsoener 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in glish, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from al ran. 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type- -written. 
A few Pupils trained for Ind and Work in London 
and Berlin. 


PE. WRITING neatly and promptly executed 
n FRENCH or ENGLISH. Particular care with Authors’ MSS. 
1jd. Pa folio.—A. C. J., 89, Sutherland Avevue, Maida Vale, W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and = 5 8d. per 1,000, 
in@fuding Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Ropinson, 
8, Westover Koad, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


ARTICLES, PLAYS, 
Very best work and complete 
11, Moreton Place, St. 














ANTED, STORIES 
&e., to be TYPE-WRITTEN. 
accuracy. 9d. per 1,000 werds.—M. Srvarr, 
George's Square, 8. W. 


MYYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &e,, Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. Keferences. Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 
KO COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and ‘I'ypists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPIS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly,on good paper, at1ls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by aa H. 8., 
care of Athens: um Press, Bream’ 8 Buildings, Chancery lane, 5 E.C 











v VY PE. WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tue Cam- 


pripGe Type-Wriinc Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


MYHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


T O A UW F BB COE ES. 


Messrs. HAMMOND, HAMMOND & CO. (The Ludgate Publishing 
Company), 19, 21, and 23, Ludgate Hill, and 12, Paternoster Kow, E.C., 
beg to inform Authors of Books and Pamphlets on Popular Scientific 
Subjects, that they (the Publishers) have special facilities for Pub- 
lishing the same ‘heir system of Publishing is unique, and has met 
with most gratifying results; one Work alone holaing the world’s 
record sale for a Book of a Scientific agar Messrs. Hammond have 
the largest Postal Book Business in the wo 

ALL MSS. FOUND pe Rh RETU RNED WITHIN 

















Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and gg &e., 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRIN TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 











Catalogues, 
Pest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
YNATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part III. containing letters D—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrati in Facsimil 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each, 











T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS cost gratio with 


full culars. Schools also 
Limited, 22, "Graven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. a 
Address, ““friform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerra 








TUN BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO REDROOMS, 
oe pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. & C. 
tation. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 








Sales by Auction. 

Curios. 
M*.i J. So. STEVENS’S memes SALE of CURIOS 
ke place at his Kooms, 38, K' Street. Covent Garden, 
,on TUseDs Y, January 13, and will — ude BRONZES, CHINA, 
pa DECORA’ TIVE ORNAMENTS from CHINA and JAPAN—Afghan 
Relics—Cape phage 0 about sixty-seven rare decorated Skulls from 

New Guinea—also Curios from all parts. 
On view Monday, 2 to 5, and on morning of Sale. Catalogues on 

application. 


Fine Foot Lathe by Adams, Slide Rest, Slide Rest Tools and 
Accessories, all in perfect condition—EHlectrical Apparatus — 
powerful Ruhmkorff Coil, §c. 

FRIDAY, January 16, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., oe 
exceptionally well-finished LATHE by Adams, 4}-in. Centres, 3-ft. 
Four Speeds, fitted with 5-in. Whiton Self-centreing Chuek, Drill- ed 
Chucks, Tee Rest, &c.,a high-class Tool, in new condition—Spark Coils, 
9-in. to 10-in. Spark, in working order, and a quantity of Electrical 
Apparatus and Fittings—Surgical and Scientific Apparatus—fine Lec- 
turer’s Optical Lantern, Gas Cylinders, Regulators, &c., complete Sets 
of Stides— ~ Photographic Cameras and Accessories— Microscopes by 
Best Makers—Telescopes, Field and Astronomical—and many Lots of 
Miscellaneous Property. 

On bud eeeensy 
applicatio 





to 5, and on morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





Sale of Natural History Specimens and Books on British and 
Foreign Fauna, &c. 
TUESDAY, January 20, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
P " A 
R. J. S. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King peers ee Garden, London, w. C., a choice COL- 
LECTION “—_ RRITISH-TAKEN and FOREIGN BIRDS’ EGGS, 
including very a sets Falco, Gyro Faleo Candicans, and Islandus, 
and other Falconiaw —Cuckoos with Foster Fggs—some lots of rare Eggs 
from New Zealand and Andaman and Nicobar Islands, including 
Ostreilata Microptera and Megafodius Nicobaricus — British-taken 
Black-throated ‘Thrush, Desert Wheatear, Waxwing — Crossbills, in- 
cluding two-barred and white- winged — Great Spotted Cuckoo with 
Foster Fggs, and other rare and valuable Lots in fine condition. 

The choice and well-selected SPECIMENS forming the COLLECTION 
of BRITISH LEPIDOPIERA formed by the late Mr. WIL! IAMSON, 
containing long Series of the rarer Species, and many fine Varieties, 
together with the Cabinets in which they are contained, and a number 
of Series recently addea and arranged in Store Boxes. 

There will also be offered some valuable Works on Natural History 
Subjects, including :— 
The Ibis, a Quarterly Journal on sig eerste complete 
rom commencement in 1859 to 1899. inclusive. 
Fauna of British India 
Bree, Birds of Europe, ‘fine co py. 
Howitson’s Birds’ Eggs, ‘Third Edition. 
Hume, Stray Sayan complete Set. 
Yarrell’s British B 
Jordan, Birds of + me fine copy, &c. 
On view — the 19th, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 
application 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, January 12, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, OBJECTS of ART, TAPESTRY, DECURATIVE OBJEUTS, 
and FURNITURE 

On TUESDAY, January 183, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On WEDNESDAY, January 14, fine old ENG- 
LISH SILVER PLATE of Miss MARY LYNE, deceased (sold by Order 
of the Court), and from numerous sources. 

On THURSDAY, January 15, and FRIDAY, 
January 16, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of 

ART, and SILVER PLATE of H PAN MURE GORDON, Esq., de- 
ceased, late of 12, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 

On SATURDAY, January 17, MODERN PIC- 
bho and DRAWINGS of the late H. PANMURE GORDON, Esq, 
and others. 


LOUDWATER HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
Estate of the late H. PANMURE GORDON, Esq. 
The Contents of the Mansion, 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 
lly give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, on 


Catalogues on 











CATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne- 
Jones, Ruskin, Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.~-Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilius 
trated and Kelmscott Books —Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—W™x. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 331), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, a Street, Covent Garden, London; 
d 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES om application. 








the Premises, as above on MONDAY, January 19, and ‘Two Following 
Days, at half-past 12 o’elock precisely each day, the CONTENTS of the 
MANSION. we Mahogany, Oak, Satinwood, and Carved and Gilt 

Wood Furniture in the Old English and Fren-h tastes from the Dining, 
Drawing, Morning, and Billiard Rooms—Two Pianofortes—Billiard 
Table and Fittings by Cox & Yeeman—Bedroom Furniture—1 500 
Volumes of Books—Prints—a number of Piated Articles—Porcelain— 


Glass— Decorative Objects and Effects. 





AMSTERDAM.—JANUARY 26-29. 


The very important LIBRARIES <5 & poner of 
HEESWIJK and HAAR 


x 
ESSRS. FREDERIK _aeee & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, DOELENSTRAAT 10, 
AMSTERDAM, on MONDAY. January 26, and Following Bn the 
LIBRARIES of the CASTLES of HEESWIJK and HAAREN, 


including Manuscripts—Early Printing — remarkable Impressions of 
the to Ni ntucies — Microscopical Editions— 


Geography: America, Asia. Australia—Fine Arts—Lllustrated Books— 

nena tig Oe bere — Customs—History— | 
ph large ifi ts, 

The Illustrated Catalogae. with 5 Plates, | will be “ery on application 

to Freperik Murer & Co., 


























' Lalvary ~~ late Dr. CHAKLES C. FU LLER, 
R.C.S., and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICR & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.c. 

m THURSDAY, January 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

? ¢ ‘clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. FU LLER, and other 
Properties, including Sowerby’s English Kotany — Lyddeker’ 8 Royal 
Natural History—Von Marilaun’s History of Plants—Hulme’s Familiar 


Wild Flowers—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols.— Swift's Works, 
24 vols.—Lecky’s Euro; 
Biographie de la a 
4 vols.—Pr f the 


Proceedings of the 0: issey’s 
Works on Driving, First Editions rowing 's Strafford, First Edition 


Morals and Rationalism in Europe— Fétis, 
que e-—-Green's gprs of the English People, 
ft Civil Snaineers, 131 vols, — 








—Tennyson’s Poems, First itio’ Annals of Sporting, 13 vols — 
Tennyson’s Works, 12 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supple- 
mental Volumes—Plomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols.—Thacke. 
ray’s Newcomes, in the Original Parts—Egan's Real Life in London, 
2 vols.—Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Keviewers, genuine First 
Edition—Alken’s Popular Songs, Coloured Plates—Ackermann’s History 
of St. Peter's, Westminster—Suckling’s History of Suffolk—Chaucer’s 
Works, 1538—Thackeray’s Works, 22 vo!s ~ Goldsmith's Works, by 
Cunningham, 4 vols.—FitzGeralu’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, First 
Edition— Walton and Cotton’s Universal Angler, gee Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, 1671, uncut—the Century Dictionary, 8 vols.—Tour of Dr, 
Syntax through London, in the Original Parts _Hogarth’s Works, 1822 
—Books on the Steam- a Mechanics, Chemistry, Medicine—an 
Unpublished Acrostic in the Handwriting of C. Lamb—Early Printed 


Oks, 


China, Jewellery, Works of Art, and ree pot Furniture, 
the Property of the late Mrs, SUMNER, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY, Januarv 19. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

a COLLECTION of CHINA, Jewellery, Works of Art, and Antique 
Furniture, the Property of the late Mrs. SUMNER. 








The Collection of Coins and Medals formed by the late 
Lieut.-Col. GEORGE LAMBERT, F.S.A. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, January 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes ast 
1 o'clock precisely, the extensive COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS formed by the late Lieut.-Col. GEORGE LAMBERT, F.s 
Catalogues on — On view the Friday and Saturday prior, 
and morning of Sal 





Engravings. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, January 23, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGKAVINGS, comprising Fancy Subjects of the 
Early ¥nglish School - Portraitsin Mezzotint, Stipple, sna Line—Sport- 
ing Subjects—Classical and Scriptural Subjects by early } Masters, &c. 





Library of the late ALFRED JOHNSON, Esq , removed 
Jrom the West of England. 


12 ny : 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Re rig 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, January 28. and Two Following Days, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ALFRED 
JOHNSON, Esq., removed from the West of England, comprising 
First Editions of Modern Authors—Standard and Miscellaneous Books, 
in all Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late J. C. A. 
WALKER, Esq. (by order «f the Executor). 


ES SRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CYrION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
Ww EDNESDAY- January 14, and Two Following Days, MISCEL- 
LANtOUS BOUKS, including the LIBRARY of the late J. C. A. 
WALKER, Esq. (sold by order of the Executor) , including Le Musée 
Frangais, 4 vols.— Rogers’s Collectior of Prints, 2 vols.—Kneyclopwdia 
kritannica, Ninth Fdition, 25 vols.—Punch from 1841 to 1885—Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects’ Transactions, 32 vols , and others on Naval 
Subjects—Noel Humphreys’ Illustrations to Froissart's Chronicles— 
Combe’s Dance of Life and Death, Coloured Plates, 3 vols.—Villon 
Society’s Arabian Nights, 9 vols vellum—Stand rd Historical Works— 
Modern Theological Writings, and a large and varied Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Kooks in ail Departments of Literature—Original Water 
colour Drawings of England, Scotland, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books ; an interesting Collection of 
Incunabula, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
EAKLY in FEBRUA AR x RARE and VALUABLE BOUKS including 
an interesting Collection of Incunabula and Books with Woodcuts— 
Works in Early English Literature—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. 1599, 
and others relating to America—Books with Coloured Plates—First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL, 
By order of the Executors of the late JAMES SEDDON, E:q. 
ESSRS. BRANCH & LERTE will SELL by 


AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 15th inst., in the above Rooms, 
at 11 o'clock, the ARY of interesting and rare Books, chiefly 


devoted to Art Matters. 
ALSO 


On FRIDAY, the 16th inst., at 1 o’clock, in the 
HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL, the COLLE(TION of CABINET 
OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. FRAMED 
ENGRAVINGS, and a few PIECES of CHINA. ‘The Artists repre- 
sented are J M. W. Turner, P De Wint, D. Cox, R. Doyle. Copley 
Fielding. J. E. Millais, G. Cattermole, W. Muller, F. Lee Boidell, R. PV. 
Boutngsen, H O'Neill, Ed. Frere, H. Le Jeune, J. Philip, Ary Scheffer, 

Dyce, T. Creswick, Liverseedge, &c.—a Beaut ful Miniature by 
Pa B. Greuze—and a fine Copy of the Portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
from the Original by Sir Joshua Keynolds, now in the National 
Gallery. 
Catalogues may be had on application to the AvcrionEERrs 


He BISHOPS THRONE, TRURO CaTHE- 
RAL; School Planning; ‘The Burlington House Loan Exhi- 
bition; Clifford’s Inn (with Pian); Letter from Paris; New Front, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Electric ‘supply Co '’s Power Station, Grove 
Builders’ Tools and their Uses Leng ing s Column), &e—See the 

Bo UILDER of January 10 (4d.; by post. 4jd'. Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of tne Builder, Catherine Street, 


London, W.C. 
HE SIGNS of 














OLD LOMBARD STREET. 

Py F. G. HILTON PRICE, Dir.S.A. Lilustrations Ks James 
West and others. New and Kevised Edition. (Six Shi dnings. 

London : The Leadenhall Press, Limited, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


N° 3924, Jan. 10, 1903 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


aie 
Contents for JANUARY. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 

The FRENCH REPUBLIC and the RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By 
Georges Clemenceau, Member of the French Senate. 

A LESSON to LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 


The PORT of LONDON. Witha Map. By Sir Henry D. Le Marchant, 
Bart., Director of the London and India Docks Company, and late 
Chairman of the West India Dock Company. 


The CAUSE of EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, D.8.0 M.P. 
A HOLIDAY COURSE at the JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss Catharine 
Dodd. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE in the SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts, 

The BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS in the NAPOLEONIC WAR. 
By H. W. Wilson. 


The POETRY of HERRICK. By the Rey. Canon H. C. Beeching. 
JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 
The HIGHER POLICY of DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfield. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 

We have examined the books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the 
year ending September 30, 1897, and for the year ending September 30, 
1902, and hereby certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. (Signed) 

GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
London, E.C., Dec. 10, 1902. Chartered Accountants. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 





MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
Writes in this week's 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


ON 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


MRS. STEEL will write 
A WOMAN’S ARTICLE EVERY WEEK 


IN THE 


SAtrouRgDdDAY 


REVIEW. 





At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 21s. net. 
ZL GH YI, 186 7. 
THE SIEGE, ASSAULT, AND CAPTURE, 


As given in the Diary and Correspondence of the 
late Col. KEITH YOUNG, C.B., Judge-Advocate 
Generai, Bengal. 


With a Memoir and Introduction by, and Edited by 


General Sir HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 
G.C.B. G.C.M.G. C.S.L., 
AND 


Mrs, KEITH YOUNG. 


The Book is illustrated with 7 Photogravure Portraites 
19 Collotypes of Indian Views, 2 Coloured Plates, a specially 
prepared Coloured Map of India, and a Plan of Delhi. 


“It was a most happy decision that made these letters 
public instead of reserving them for private circulation as 
was at first determined. They give some intimate and 
vivid pictures of the exciting days of the siege of Delhi, 
with much that is equally interesting concerning the 
assault on the city and its capture. The correspondence, 
too, that treats on other matters not directly bearing upon 
the Mutiny or the siege of Delhi is full of interest.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


i, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionsi dled 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 'rans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 





sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hcped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Published by Stoneman, 40. Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


YHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
a bog the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 





wer nee es 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION OF VOL. I. HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED WITHIN A MONTH OF THE DAY OF 


PUBLICATION; A SECOND IMPRESSION IS IN HAND, AND COPIES WILL BE READY VERY SHORTLY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 


Volume I. THE RENAISSANCE. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 16s, net. 
(TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES.) 


1IMES, Nov. 1, 1902.—‘* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 


books of our time.” 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 7/. 10s. 
net, which may eitber be paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each volume on publication. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


ANNALSof POLITICS and CULTURE | 
(1492~1899). By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., late Scholar of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introductory 
Note by LORD ACTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Extract from Preface.—‘‘The present work was under- | 


taken at the suggestion of Lord Acton, in the belief that it 


might be useful not only for students, but for the general | 
reader, to possess a concise summary of modern times | 
embracing the life of mankind in its entire range of thought | 


and action.” 


ATHEN 4 UM.— This compilation is undeniably useful, 
and affords evidence of extraordinary width of reading and 
industry on the part of its compiler The book will be 
indispensable in a library.” 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Delivered at the Cam- 
bridge University Extension Summer Meeting, August, 
1902. Edited by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ These lectures form 
an admirable introduction to the history of the nineteenth 
century. There is more useful information packed within 
the covers of this modest volume than in any book we have 
recently come across, and it should be mastered by every 
one who undertakes to write or speak about or wishes to 
understand the condition of the present politics of the 
world.” 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH 
CENTURY. By TERROT REBAVELEY GLOVER, 
M.A., Classical Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, late Professor of Latin in 
Queen’s University, Canada. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ATHEN “ZUM.—“ An excellent book, wherein the write? 
shows a long course of independent study. We have read it 
with genuine interest, and therefore can recommend it.” 


DEMETRIUS on STYLE. The Greek 
Text of Demetrius De Elocutione. Edited, after the 
Paris Manuscript, with Translation, Facsimiles, Glossary, 
&c.,and Introductory Essay on the Greek Study of Prose 
Style, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor ; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. 


DAILY NEWS —“ All students of style, that is, all who 
wish to write as well as their natural gifts make possible, 
should diligently study ‘Demetrius on Style’; and they 
could not study it better than by the aid of Dr. Rhys 
Roberts’s translation.” 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Edited, 
with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, by 
J. ADAM, M.A. Hon.LL.D.(Aberdeen), Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. Vol. Books I.-V., 15s. net. Vol. II. 
Books VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ Dr. Adam does, in fact, for 
the ‘Republic’ what Sir Richard Jebb has done for 
Sophocles, what Mr. Newman has done for the ‘Politics,’ 
and the late Sir Alexander Grant for the ‘ Ethics’ of 
Aristotle Dr. Adam is to be heartily congratulated on 
his work, which is a distinct credit to British scholarship.” 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of 


EDUCATIONAL OPINION from the RENAISSANCE, 


By S. 8S. LAURIE, A.M. LL.D., Professor of the Insti- | 
tutes and History of Education, University of Edin- | 


burgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. (/mmediately. 





THE CAM a HISTORICAL 


IES. 


|. General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow 


of King’s College, Cambridge. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By P. HUME BROWN, M.A. LL.D., 
Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History and Pal:o- 
graphy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. To the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART. With 

7 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 

Vol. II. From the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART to 
the REVOLUTION of 1689. With 4 Maps and Plans. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 

Vol. III. From the REVOLUTION of 1689 to the DIS- 

RUPTION of 1843. (/n the press. 

TIMES (on Vol. II.).—‘‘ Probably no other writer of 
Scottish history could have written a book so good in limits 
so narrow. Prof. Hume Brown is always scientific alike in 
manner and in method; he can condense the results of 
weeks of patient work into fine, clear, and lucid lines.” 
ATHENA:UM.—‘‘The most complete and satisfactory 
history of Scotland which we possess.” 
The following Volumes have already appeared in 
this Series : — 

The REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1789-1815. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. With 
Maps and Plans. Fourth Impressioo. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

The FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By 
A. J. GRANT, M.A. With 4 Maps. In2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Gs. 

The UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. 
STILLMAN, L.H.D. With 4 Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPAIN, its GREATNESS and DECAY, 


1479-1788. By Major MARTIN HUME. With an Intro- 
duction by KE. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 6s. 


IRELAND, 1494-1868. With two Introduc- 
tory Chapters. By W. O'CONNOR MORRIS. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765- 
—_ By EDWARD CHANNING, M.A. With Maps. 
s. 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760- 
a J. G. BOURINOT, LL.D. K.C MG. With 


The AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from 
their Foundation to the Year 1893. By E. JENKS, M.A. 
With Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN 
RACES. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With 8 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., and E. A. 
McARTHUR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


An ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
in its ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Ancient Times. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Mediaeval and Modern Times. 4s. 6d. 


A LIST of NEW BOOKS and ANNOUNCEMENTS will be forwarded on application. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


London: ©, J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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THE FOUR FOLIOS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


1623, 1632, 1664, 1685, 


THE FIRST FOLIO. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES COMEDIES, HISTORIES, & TRAGEDIES, Published 
according to the True Originall Copies. LONDON, Printed by Isaac Iaggard, and Ed. Blount. 1623. 


THE SECOND FOLIO. 


M® WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES COMEDIES, HISTORIES, and TRAGEDIES. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. The second Impression. LONDON, Printed by Tho. Cotes, for 
Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his shop, at the signe of the Blacke Beare in Pauls Church-yard. 1632. 


THE THIRD FOLIO. 


M® WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the 
true Original Copies. Zhe third Impression. And unto this Impression is added seven Playes, never before 
Printed in Folio, wiz. Pericles Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigall. The History of Thomas L* Cromwell. 
Sir John Ol scastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A York-shire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. 
LONDON, Printed for P. C. 1664. 


THE FOURTH FOLIO. 


M* William Shakespear’s COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according 
to the true Original Copies. Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed in Folio: 
viz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal; The History of Thomas Lord Cromwel. Sir John 
Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The 
Fourth Edition. LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley, at the Aichor 
in the New Exchange, the Crane in St. Pauls Church-Yard, and in Russel-Street, Covent-Garden. 1685. 


Messrs, Meruuen beg to announce that they have in preparation, and will publish shortly, an 
edition of each of the great Folios of Shakespeare, reproduced by Photography from perfect copies. Though 
reprints from the First Folio by facsimile or otherwise have been from time to time published, no reprints 
of the Second, Third, or Fourth Folios have hitherto been produced. The Droeshout Portrait will be given 
in each Folio. 

A fine set of the Four Folios cannot now be bought for less than 2,500/., and even for a poor set 
1,0001. would be a low price. Messrs. Meruurn therefore believe that in reprinting these Folios in exact 
facsimile they will meet the wishes of a large number of lovers of Shakespeare and of scholars in all parts 
of the world. 

A thousand copies of each Folio will be printed on pure linen paper, and the price of each will 
be Three Guineas net. The binding will be paper boards, but the books may also be had bound in full 
calf, in the contemporary style, for an additional sum per Volume. 

An early application should be made to the chief Booksellers in England and Abroad, who will 


receive subscriptions. 





METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON MOROCCO. 
COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S BOOK. 


THE MOORS. 


Very fully illustrated and indexed. 
Forming the Third and Concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin’s 
Trilogy on Morocco, 
Vol, I. being The MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. The LAND of the MOORS. 
Each 15s. 8vo, 

**Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.”— 
Pall Mall. “ His admirable volumes.”—Bookman. “ At once a generous and 
important contribution,”—Atheneum. ‘‘ Fascinating pages.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO 
FICTION. 


By E. A. BAKER, MA. 


About 550 pp., copiously indexed, 8s. 6d. net. 

*,* This Annotated Bibliography covers the whole range of British fiction, 
including English Translations of Foreign Novels, Each novel is classified 
and carefully characterized, mainly from a descriptive point of view. The 
best available editions, publishers’ names (English and American), and prices 
are appended to each, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH UTILITARIANISM. 


By Prof, ERNEST ALBEE, Ph.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. Forming the New 
Volume of the “‘ Library of Philosophy.” 


ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY: Treatise on the 
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LITERATURE 


The Canbridge, Ely, and King’s Lynn Road: 
the Great Fenland Highway. By Charles G. 
Harper. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Harper will in future be known as 
the historian of the coach roads of England, 
though doubtless others will follow his 
track and record things which he, as 
pioneer, has omitted. It is a worthy task 
to which he has devoted himself, and on the 
whole he has accomplished it with a large 
measure of success. Though on former 
occasions we have had to complain of both 
errors and redundancies, it is but just to 
say that his work has improved steadily. 
The present volume contains but very few 
paragraphs that we could wish away, and 
many facts and anecdotes are recorded 
which have been gleaned from out-of-the- 
way sources and from the lips of men of the 
non-literary class, whose memories stretch 
back to the last days of the old coaches. 
A great part of the volume deals, and 
most picturesquely too, with the Eastern 
fenlands, and the author is sufficiently 
wide-minded to feel that these broad flats, 
intersected with countless drains, have a 
quiet beauty which wins the heart. We 
even feel sometimes that he looks back with 
longing on those times departed when the 
fens were in a state of nature, the home of 
countless waterfowl and butterflies, which 
drainage and the perverse energy of the 
collector have extirpated. From the days of 
Dugdale to our own the fens have attracted 
attention, and there has gathered around 
them a literature, historical and imagina- 
tive, which is well worthy of attention, 
though the greater part of it is as dull and 
stagnant as the meres with which it deals. 
Mr. Harper has examined much of this, 
but has not burdened his pages with 
antiquarian detail which would have 
been out of place there. Hereward, how- 
ever, could not be quite forgotten; but the 
author realizes—what some persons have 
failed to do—-that, though he is dealing 
with one who belongs to the domain of 








history, the life of the hero has been so 
clogged with vunhistorical details that 
to narrate anything intelligible regarding 
his actions requires as much wariness as 
dealing with King Arthur or Robin Hood. 
Of a very different man, Hobson, the Cam- 
bridge carrier, who was commemorated by 
Milton, and survives also in a proverb, he has 
a good account, interspersed with some of 
the verses which his death called forth. 
Hobson was, for his time, a great organizer. 
Had he flourished in these days he might 
have become what is now called ‘‘ a captain 
of industry,”’ manipulating trusts and com- 
bines, making railways, planning ocean 
mail services, and ended by founding a 
university; but inthe seventeenth century a 
speculative career was strictly limited, so 
we only know of him as a master-carrier, 
owning and ruling trains of tilted waggons, 
such as we see in Hogarth’s engravings of 
the following century. Fashions in such 
matters have changed very slowly; hundreds 
of vehicles differing hardly at all from those 
which Hobson commanded were to be seen 
on the cross-roads and highways until they 
were swept away by the same series of 
changes as those which killed the coaches ; 
but we think they survived a little longer, 
for they were not nearly so costly to provide 
or manage. Some few, we believe, may yet 
be encountered in remote places, carrying 
goods and a few passengers to some far-off 
railway station. 

Mr. Harper cannot ascertain when a 
coach was first started between London 
and Cambridge. He has heard, and we 
have also, that one was wont to run on 
this road in the reign of Charles II. The 
tradition is vague, but may be founded on 
truth, for the fact that Pepys does not men- 
tion such an innovation is a form of negative 
evidence by no means conclusive. The 
earliest London and Cambridge coach of 
which there can be no doubt ran in 1750. 
It went up and down twice a week, taking 
two whole days to perform the journey, 
staying the night at Barkway on its 
way from London, and at Epping on 
its return. This did not last long; 
in three years a great change occurred; 
there were then two coaches covering the 
distance each in a single day. They started 
from the Bull and Green Dragon in Bishops- 
gate, and when at Cambridge frequented 
the Blue Boar and the Red Lion, returning 
on the following day. Each of these coaches 
carried six inside passengers. The fare was 
21d. a mile in summer and 3d. in winter. 
We do not hear of any outside passengers. 
In the earlier days of coaching it often 
happened that coaches furnished no accom- 
modation for ‘‘ outsides,” but in this case 
it by no means follows that some sort of 
external seat was not provided because Mr. 
Harper has found no mention of it. Tra- 
vellers who could not afford to book inside 
places were, no doubt, regarded as a low 
sort of people, whose natural place was the 
stage-waggon ; but coachmen in later days 
than these often gave a lift to a person 
whom they found tramping the road. It 
would have been a very honest man who 
did not put into his own pocket the money 
paid for the help he gave; for as these 
people were not booked there would be no 
evidence forthcoming of the transaction 
when the other end of the route was 





reached. It is not at all improbable that 
outside seats came into use at first for the 
purpose of making this kind of fraud more 
difficult. 

In 1821 Cambridge was provided with 
twelve coaches a day, and the rate of 
travel was far different from what it had 
been. Their speed was, however, varied ; 
not one accomplished the distance in less 
than six hours, and, apart from accidents, 
the longest time occupied was seven hours 
and a half. There were two reasons for this 
great improvement: the roads had been put 
into a fair condition, and horses of a far 
better breed had come into use. Mr. Harper 
contrasts the past with the present very 
effectively. Coaching, we may assume, was 
about at its best in 1821. ‘‘ How do thoso 
numbers compare with the number of trains 
run daily to Cambridge in our own times?” 


‘*Tt is not altogether a fair comparison, because 
the capacities of a coach and of a railway train 
are so radically different. Twenty-nine trains 
run by all routes from London to Cambridge, 
day by day, and they probably, on an average, 
set down 500 passengers between them at the 
joint station. Taking the average way-bill of a 
coach to contain ten passengers, the daily 
arrivals at Cambridge were 160, or, adding 
twenty post-chaises daily, with two passengers 
each, 180 [sic]. These are only speculative 
figures, but, unsupported by exact data though 
they must be, they give an approximation to an 
idea of the growth of traffic between those times 
and these. The imagination fails to picture 
this daily host being conveyed by road. It 
would have meant some thirty-five coaches fully 
laden, and as for goods and general merchandise, 
the roads could not possibly have sufficed for 
the carrying of them.” 

Why not 120 end 160? 

There are but few persons in these days, 
we imagine, who have read Thomas Cross’s 
‘Autobiography of a Stage Coachman.’ 
It was published some forty years ago, but 
was never much known. Mr. Harper has 
availed himself of some of its facts, which 
furnish an interesting picture of an occupa- 
tion of which we have far too few reminis- 
cences. Cross’s father was a Hampshire 
squire, who became a mail-contractor and 
stage-coach proprietor at the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, the hostelry from which Mr. 
Pickwick set out on his famous journey. 
The elder Cross was an extravagant man, 
with a great capacity for business, making 
from time to time much money, and squan- 
dering it recklessly. Thomas, his son, was 
destined for the navy, but circumstances 
stood in his way ; then he assisted his father 
in a wine business; this did not answer, so 
he settled down as a farmer, but soon 
became involved in financial difficulties ; 
at length he was so far reduced in his 
circumstances as to accept an engagement 
in the very yard of which his father 
had once been proprietor. He drove the 
coach from London to King’s Lynn for 
many years, and, on the whole, during this 
period his life seems to have been fairly 
happy, for he was probably fitted for no 
other employment; but the railways came 
and marred his life. After he withdrew 
from the road he was for some time helped 
by his former employers; but their doles 
were not permanent. Before he died he 
found an asylum in Huggins’s College, a 
charitable institution near Gravesend, where 
he ended his days. Many of the old coach- 
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men who were driven off the road by the 
railways were objects of pity, and we fear 
that in most cases little was done to 
minister to their old age. They were most 
of them steady, good fellows, who had done 
their work faithfully and knew no other 
way of making a living. Cross’s end, 
though not so melancholy as that of many 
others, was sad, for he had received the 
education of a gentleman and, so far as we 
know, led a corre:t life. He had but little 
literary power, but, as well as his ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ he wrote a history of coaching 
which, though we may feel pretty sure it 
had little in the way of form to recommend 
it, must have contained many facts of 
interest. It is, however, irrevocably lost; 
the manuscript and proofs were destroyed 
by some accident on his printers becoming 
bankrupt. 

The question has often been asked, and 
left unanswered, On what road were the 
first milestones set “P in England after the 
Roman time? Mr. Harper throws light on 
the subject. A certain sum of money in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth had been left in trust 
for the purpose of applying the interest to 
the repair of the highway between Cam- 
bridge and Barkway. In 1725 Dr. William 
Warren, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
was one of the trustees of this fund, and it 
occurred to him that it would be a good 
thing to set up milestones along this road. 
Some of these are in existence at the 
present time. The majority of them were 
of ordinary character, but smaller than 
those now common; these have been 
replaced by larger ones, but every fifth was 
very large—nearly 6 ft. high—bearing, as 
well as the necessary inscription, the arms 
of Trinity Hall. How did it occur to Dr. 
Warren to make this new departure? It 
may have been an original idea, having no 
connexion with a past civilization, but it is 
more likely to have been suggested by his 
classical studies. 

The pathetic tale is told once more of the 
riot—we might almost call it a civil war— 
which occurred in the Ely neighbourhood 
upwards of eighty years ago. Mr. Harper’s 
sympathies evidently are with those who 
suffered. They, their wives, and their 
children were starving, and they knew of 
but one way of redressing their wrongs. 
A childish way it was, but when men 
are hunger-bitten they cease to be logical. 
They were not bloodthirsty; that passion 
was left to those who were on the side 
of law and order, who had been sorely 
terrified, and when they were victorious 
claimed to revenge themselves. It is a very 
late instance of a world-old story. Five of 
the poor fellows were lLanged, five more 
transported for life, and many others 
suffered various terms of imprisonment. 
Here is one example of the way a part of 
the soldiery carried on their work. Among 
those employed by the Government of the 
time was a Hanoverian regiment—a most 
injudicious act of the authorities, for they 
ought to have known that to employ foreign 
mercenaries to fight against Englishmen, 
however infatuated they might be, was a 
dangerous precedent, first established in an 
unheroic time, when German Lanzknechts 
and Italian gunners were employed to 
ee gry the Devonshire insurgents at the 
battle of St. Mary’s Clyst. For many years 














after order had been restored and times had 
improved, this culpable error at Ely added 
to the intensity of the bitter feeling which 
lingered among the poor as a household 
tradition. The ignorance of English 
in these foreigners led to a deplorable 
homicide, which many people regarded as a 
cold-blooded murder. One of the German 
officers, when passing the Sextry barn, near 
the cathedral, heard a thatcher, who was 
working on the roof, call out to his assistant, 
‘‘Bunch! Bunch!” The poor fellow meant 
that he required another bundle of reeds for 
his work. Had he lived further north he would 
have said ‘‘ Bat! Bat!’’ The foreign officer 
did not understand what he meant, and so 
he interpreted the words as an insult, and 
ordered his men to fire. The unhappy 
thatcher fell upon the open door of the 
barn, pierced by a dozen bullets. There 
the body hung for three days, the officer 
swearing that any one who dared to remove 
it should suffer a like fate. One wonders 
that there was not a single man among the 
cathedral dignitaries or elsewhere who had 
sufficient influence to cause the corpse to be 
removed for decent burial. 

Folk-lore has little connexion with coach 
roads, but we are grateful to the author for 
preserving a quaint custom that pre- 
vailed at Waterbeach. We are in doubt 
whence he has gleaned it, for the only 
reference he adds is to an “ old historian.” 
May Day there, as in other places, was a 
general holiday. The young women made a 
garland, which they decorated with ribbons, 
flowers, and silver spoons, having a silver 
tankard hanging in the middle. The young 
men in the night, or early in the morning, 
went forth and gathered floral emblems 
for the women: those for whose manners 
and character they had a high esteem found 
branches of white thorn planted at their 
doors; one of loose habits had a black thorn 
decorating hers; the slattern was provided 
with an elder-tree ; and the scold had a nose- 
gay of nettles tied to the latch. 








The Papal Monarchy, from St. Gregory the 
Great to Boniface VIII. (590-1303). By 
William Barry, D.D. ‘Story of the 
Nations.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue writer of this work attempts to com- 

press such an enormous mass of details into 

a volume of moderate size that it is often 

impossible to see the wood for the trees. 

Not content with the limits imposed upon 

him by the title, he plunges at once into the 

vexed question of “origins,” with which 
no insignificant portion of the book is con- 
cerned. Much of this earlier part is not in 
the least relevant to the main subject, and 
its introduction has the effect of making the 
remainder too crowded for clearness. The 
style is always readable, sometimes vivid 
and picturesque, but it is often so hurried 
and breathless as to carry the reader off his 
feet. We subjoin a specimen which, except 
for the last touch, might be a hasty con- 
densation from some Papal chronicler :— 
‘*Nicholas III., an Orsini, followed. He 
built the Vatican ; got from Rudolph the mag- 


nificent, empty cession, not only of all the Papal. 


States, but of the Italian islands ; showed little 
friendship for Charles of Anjou; enriched 
his own nephews; gave one the castle of 
St. Angelo, made another his Vice-Senator in 
Rome ; filled the Sacred College with his kins- 








‘folk 3 died at Soriano, which he had confiscated ; 


and for his avarice, nepotism, and Guelfic pre- 
tensions was seen by Dante burning in hell.” 
In one respect at least Dr. Barry is 
scrupulously fair. At the cost of the due 
pro ortion so needful in a work of this kind, 
e describes the degradation of the Papacy 
in the tenth century just as minutely as he 
relates the triumphs of those later Popes 
who undertook the ordering of the world. 
It is in the history of the Papacy as an 
institution that his work is most deficient. 
He devotes but a short paragraph, almost 
without comment, to the momentous change 
by which Nicholas II., at the prompting of 
Hildebrand, withdrew from the Roman 
laity all share in the choice of the Pope, 
and vested the real election in the College 
of Cardinals. And he gives no lucid and 
consecutive account of the constitutional 
relations between the Pope and the Emperor. 
Few readers of his book, without a previous 
knowledge of the subject, would be aware 
that this was a question which kept 
some of the subtlest minds of the Middle 
Ages in interminable dispute. The heat 
of the conflict belongs, it is true, to the 
fourteenth century, and Dr. Barry—whose 
system of chronology is too much governed 
by his own limits—thinks that in that 
century ‘‘ we have bidden farewell to the 
Middle Age.” The truth is that if the 
Papal “ Monarchy ”—in which the monarch 
was assumed to be “ supra-national ’— 
ought to figure at all as a definite theme in 
the “‘ Story of the Nations,’”’ another volume 
should be devoted to the story of its decline ; 
and that volume, or at least the greater 
part of it, would still belong to the Middle 
Ages. When Dr. Barry says that ‘‘ never 
again [after Boniface VIII.] did the Holy 
See transfer crowns or take them away,’’ he 
forgets that the next century witnessed at 
Avignon the deposition (on paper) of the 
Emperor Lewis; and the power to enforce 
their commands was as often lacking to the 
earlier as to the later Popes of the theocracy. 
Of Innocent III., the greatest of these 
despotic Pontifis, Dr. Barry writes, ‘‘ We 
dare not call him saint’”’; yet he is led, by 
considering the cruelties perpetrated against 
the Albigenses at Innocent’s behest, into a 
curious vein of speculation. Hethinks that not 
only Dante but also Shakspeare and Goethe 
would have preferred Innocent, with all his 
ruthless methods, to such ‘“‘consummations” 
as Calvin, Zwingli, or the philosophers of 
the French Revolution, whose advent the 
Pope was really trying to ‘‘ hinder.” It is 
purely a matter of opinion, but we doubt 
whether the minds of the last two ‘‘sove- 
reign’’ poets would have assented to the 
doctrine that the proper mode of checking 
error is to exterminate its professors. 
The kind of ‘‘ apostolical succession” which 
Dr. Barry seeks to establish between the 
Protestant Reformers throughout the ages 
and the French Revolutionists needs some 
further elucidation. And we might ask 
him to explain, by the way, why Beza is 
chosen to ‘point on”’ from Huss, who died 
a century before him, to Zwingli, who 
perished in battle when he was only twelve 
years old! From many of the more general 
pleas which Dr. Barry urges on behalf of 
medieval Papacy few Protestants would 
dissent; but they will not join in his fond 
regrets for its vanished autocracy. 
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Dr. Barry is not always a sound 
guide as to the earlier history of the 
Popes. He fails altogether to keep the 
promise with which he starts, that he will 
not adopt the attitude of an apologist 
defending a religious system. And he 
displays a frequent tendency to confound 
the primacy inter pares, which was readily 
conceded to the see of Rome in very 
early times, with that universal supremacy 
over other churches which began to be 
asserted, but was not widely accepted, in 
the fifth century. Thus Dr. Barry writes :— 

‘Rome was second to none; St, Peter is the 
first among his brethren. If the Churches of 
the world ever came into a confederation or 
Hierarchy, and they tended to do so from their 
earliest days [the italics are ours], the Roman 
Church would of necessity be supreme.” 
Is it superfluous to remark that a con- 
federation and a hierarchy are not quite the 
same thing? The United States are a con- 
federation ; Russia might be described 
(politically) as a hierarchy ; yet the prece- 
dence in honour of a single American state 
would not necessarily lead to a constitution 
like that of Russia. Again, Dr. Barry says 
that the reverence of St. Ambrose for the 
Apostolic See is summed up in his expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Where Peter is, there is the Church.” 
Yet the context of this sentence, which 
occurs in an allusion to the famous ‘‘ Rock” 
passage in St. Matthew, contains not a 
word about the Roman See; and it is evi- 
dent from other writings of this Father that 
he did not interpret that passage in the 
Papal sense. He says expressly that 
St. Peter’s primacy was ‘‘ one of confession, 
not of office—of faith, not of order’; and 
elsewhere, that ‘“‘ what is said to Peter is 
said to the rest of the Apostles.” The 
account given by Dr. Barry of the relations 
between the East and the West is almost 
always one-sided; and his references to 
Leo’s Tome and the deposition of Dioscurus 
at Chalcedon, to the Formulary of Hor- 
misdas, and to the events connected with 
Photius—to mention no more—are all 
tarnished by those familiar controversial 
devices, the ‘‘suggestio falsi” and the 
“‘suppressio veri.” Yet he makes the im- 
portant admission that ‘the dominion of 
the Popes never, if we except passing inter- 
ludes, went beyond the old Patriarchate of 
the West as recognized at the Council of 
Nice.’”’” Few of his readers, however, are 
likely to know that no jurisdiction is secured 
by the Nicene Canons to the Bishop of Rome 
outside the provinces of Central and Southern 
Italy. We are sorry to find these blemishes 
in a book which, if it had stuck to its text 
as set forth in the preface—the Pope as a 
ruler of men in matters other than purely 
spiritual—might easily have avoided them 

together. 








Mutual Aid. By P. Kropotkin. (Heine- 
mann.) 
Amongst all the biological generalizations 
now applied to sociology, none has produced 
so depressing an outlook as that which 
emphasizes the dependence of continued 
progress upon the struggle for life between 
individuals of the same species. A vision is 
a of human life as an ever more 
erocious combat, none the less deadly 
because economic instead of military; a 
scuffing, trampling existence, with a 





nightmare vision of a kind of universal 
Chicago as the consummation of man’s 
activity. Prince Kropotkin, with his im- 
mense range of knowledge and that serene 
and kindly outlook upon the universe which 
distinguishes all his writings, has here set 
himself to dispel this desolate dream. He 
sees the upward path of evolution in animals 
and among men influenced by two great 
factors—the struggle of the individual for 
personal success, and the inexplicable, irra- 
tional, but equally potent force drawing 
together individuals for mutual aid. The 
former, he thinks, has been sufficiently 
emphasized : it is time to discern the other. 

In the bleak plains of Northern Asia, 
where the whole existence of animal life is 
difficult, short, and hazardous, the author 
was struck with the manifestations of 
mutual aid and mutual support. He set 
himself to gather material, and soon found 
himself overwhelmed with the masses of 
evidence of this ‘neglected factor’? in 
evolution. The irrational ‘‘sympathy’’ or 
disinterested benevolence which Bentham 
denied, and so many natural philosophers 
have ascribed to man alone, Prince 
Kropotkin finds with its roots far back in 
the scale of animal life. And the evidence 
of sacrifice for the survival of offspring and 
maternal love he extends into interpretations 
of real compassion and helpfulness for the 
maimed and wounded by other members 
of the race. From the huddling together of 
sheep for mutual warmth, the migrations 
of birds, the strange gathering of the 
wild herds on the Siberian wastes, or 
the ‘‘spirit of the hive” in the organized 
communities of insects, his examples extend 
to the saving of wounded badgers by other 
badgers, the feeding of wounded crows by 
other crows, the union of birds to sing 
together and hares to play, exultant with 
the joy of life. The struggle, he insists, is 
between the species thus brought together 
and the ‘natural’ forces of storm 
and cold and antagonistic foes; not, 
as the modern individualist would have 
us believe, between members of the 
same species pitilessly trampling upon 
the weak and the fallen. Certainly he 
has collected enough data to cause at 
least suspension of judgment concerning a 
position supported by the great authority of 
Darwin, and since his time almost unchal- 
lenged, though the positive evidence when 
examined appears curiously weak —the 
exclusion of the song-thrush by the missel- 
thrush in Scotland, the black rat by the 
brown rat in Europe, and the stingless 
bee by the hive bee in Australia. From 
animal life the author passes to primitive 
man, and directly challenges the Hobbes 
view of the unbridled struggle of the indi- 
viduals in the life—nasty, brutish, and short 
—of savage man. Again he presents a 
variegated panorama of friendliness and 
sympathy: from the universal invitation of 
the Hottentot to a share of the common 
meal to the communal life of the Eskimo— 
the nearest illustration of what man must 
have been during the glacial age. The 
judgment of modern “‘ civilized ” life by the 
standard of the “simple savage’’ has been 
the theme of moralists from Rousseau to 
Mr. Richard Whiteing. Prince Kropotkin, 
although allowing morality to be generally 
limited to the tribe, and the community of 





mankind as a whole to be but little recog- 
nized, finds mutual aid far more operative 
than in the modern city :— 

‘*Within the tribe everything is shared in 
common, every morsel of food is divided among 
all present: and if the savage is alone in the 
woods, he does not begin eating before he has 
loudly shouted thrice an invitation to any one 
who may hear his voice to share his meal,” 


Tracing the persistence of this spirit of 
mutual aid through all the chaotic up- 
heavals which created modern Europe, the 
author finds its finest flower in the organ- 
ization of the medizeval city. The chapters 
which sum up the results of that immense 
research which has altogether changed 
our picture of the ‘‘dark ages” are the 
most fascinating of the book. These record 
the coming together within fortified towns 
of the craftsmen and the merchants, the 
consecration of fellowship, the growth of 
the guilds and the communal arts, which 
in three hundred years completely trans- 
formed the face of Europe. They are 
children—inspired children ; the patriotism 
of the town, the loyalty to the fellowship 
guild, and the all-embracing religica, are 
intimately bound together; virtually, the 
same movement is seen arising simul- 
taneously from Denmark to Sicily. We 
see 
‘*not only merchants, craftsmen, hunters, and 
peasants united in guilds, we also see guilds of 
priests, painters, teachers of primary schools 
and universities, guilds for performing the 
passion play, for building a church, for develop- 
ing the ‘mystery’ of a given school of art or 
craft, or for a special recreation—even guilds 
among beggars, executioners, and lost women— 
all organized on the same double principle of 
self-jurisdiction and mutual support.” 


Municipal trading, the State regulation of 
industry, the standard price, the minimum 
wage, and the limitation of the hours of 
labour—all these ‘‘ disordered dreams”’ of 
the modern idealist are here in active opera- 
tion. The labourer’s remuneration is higher, 
his holidays longer, and his work more in- 
teresting than they have everbeen since. But 
private wealth is non-existent, and though 
the town can build a cathedral the mil- 
lionaire has not yet arrived. In the general 
break-up of the sixteenth century the town 
vanishes and the guilds dissolve; the 
modern state arises, and Individualism com- 
mences her triumphant reign. Beneath 
all the commotion of three troublous cen- 
turies the author traces the survival of the 
mutual help and communal ownership and 
labour in that bed-rock unit of all European 
civilization, the village. And now, after 
the fiery ordeal of the Industrial revolution, 
he finds men everywhere seeking for the 
lost fellowships, for the realization of that 
principle of “mutual aid” which all the 
exaltation of individual arrogance has been 
unable to destroy. This impulse to unite 
he sees as most spontaneous and evident 
in the village, amongst miners and seamen. 
‘Unless men are maddened in the battle- 
field they ‘cannot stand it’ to hear 
appeals for help and not to respond 
to them.” But the response becomes less 
certain in the modern city. ‘The absence 
of common interest nurtures indifference, 
while courage and pluck, which seldom find 
their opportunities, disappear ortake another 
direction.” Yet even in the city he can col- 
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lect a most quaintly assorted miscellany of 
mutual help, from co-operation or the trades 
unions to the warning of children not to 
sniff at a drain, or the creation of the cyclist 
alliance or the societies of scientific savants. 
Many of his examples of mutual help in the 
lowest abyssof poverty are most illuminating, 
and his generous tribute to his comrades of 
the Socialist movement with whom he has 
fought for twenty years is welcome after the 
recrimination and controversies one is accus- 
tomed to associate with that fissiparous 
body :— 

“If I had kept a diary for the last twenty- 
four years and inscribed in it all the devotion 
and self-sacrifice which I came across in the 
Sccialist movement the reader of such a diary 
would have had the word ‘ heroism’ constantly 
on his lips. But the men I would have spoken 
of were not heroes: they were average men, 
inspired by a grand idea.” 

Prince Kropotkin has written a most sug- 
gestive and stimulating study, showing not 
only immense range of reading and observa- 
tion, and the power of marshalling facts in 
an orderly manner, but also a most attractive 
and generous personality, demonstrating, 
despite a life more than usually crossed, 
wearied, and baffled, unconquerable faith 
in the innate goodness of humanity and its 
golden future. 





In Argolis. By George Horton. 

McClurg & Co.) 

Tuts is a dainty book, very prettily printed, 
illustrated with good photographs repro- 
duced in terra-cotta colour, and introduced 
with great delicacy and judgment by Dr. 
Eben Alexander, whose refined hospitality 
when he was American minister at Athens 
is a pleasant thing to recall. It is a great 
matter to secure such an introduction, for, 
like the consommé clair of a first-rate cook, it 
disposes the reader most favourably to the 
courses which are to follow. 

The scheme of the book is very simple. 
The author, with a young wife and a new- 
born infant, goes from Athens to spend his 
summer in retreat at Poros in Argolis, a 
place famous for its orange and lemon 
groves, mostly planted by the Hydriotes 
when they were wealthy, and owned the 
Persea over against them, like many other 
successful islanders. The place has high 
historic associations and great natural 
beauty. It lies close to the principal naval 
station of the Greeks, and yet it is out of 
the beaten track, only visited by a weekly 
trading steamer, the advent of which is 
the chief excitement of these simple people. 
They dress in the island costume, with wide 
baggy trousers, and not in the fustanella. 
Their manners and traditions are still those 
of medizwval Greeks, not reclaimed or 
debauched by modernism. 

Among these people Mr. Horton, an 
accomplished man of letters, spends a very 
delightful holiday, wherein poetic enjoyment 
alternates with the humours of primitive 
housekeeping. For Mr. Horton is both a 
poet and a humourist. Neither side ever 
escapes him in a scene or a situation. 

Such being the case, we need hardly say 
that the book is excellent reading, nor do 
we know any brief study of modern Greek 
life either more true or more attractive. His 
wanderings with his wife through lemon 
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orchards and green lanes, with the sea in 
hearing and the nightingales forgetting 
that it is day, make charming pages. They 
are sentimental journeys in the highest 
sense, like that famous chapter with which 
Froude, on board ship, introduced his 
‘Oceana.’ Our author knows and loves the 
wild flowers and the blossoming trees and 
all the sights and sounds of nature; even 
the croaking frogs tempt him to a very 
poetical digression. He varies his prose 
with verse translations from Greek and 
original lyrics; but we prefer his prose, 
just as we prefer French prose to verse, 
because the former allows itself the latitude 
of ornament which most English prose 
repudiates. But Mr. Horton is not tied 
down by any such convention, and his 
imagination has fine scope in his narrative. 

Here is a good specimen of his pathos. 
He is speaking of the many Greeks who 
spend their years working in America, to 
return home in old age :— 

“That was thirty years ago, and the young 
exile has become an old man, in a country still 
strange to him, while the beautiful white town 
by the sea, with its fishing boats and the boys 
playing by the wharf, is just as vivid in his 
mind as if he had left it yesterday. So one eve 
at sunset he sails into port on a little coasting 
steamer, and his old heart throbs to suffocation 
when he sees the boys at play and the white- 
winged boats flitting to and fro. Nothing is 
changed; even the plane tree by the village 
fountain is still there. But when he steps 
briskly ashore, nobody knows him. Perhaps 
of all his boyhood friends he finds two left. 
One, who had planned to enter the army, and 
become a great general, and retake Constanti- 
nople, is a hunchbacked little cobbler; and 
another, who had firmly decided to become a 
sea captain, and win a vast fortune by fair 
means or by foul, is a boatman rowing people 
across the strait at a halfpenny per head. So 
here he is himself, pulling his boat slowly back 
and forth, and it seems as though he had always 
been here. The thirty years in America area 
mere episode, a transient dream. The language 
of his youth comes back to him in a month, and 
in six he has almost forgotten his acquired 
English.” 

We cannot refrain from adding a specimen 
of Mr. Horton’s humour :— 

‘We hanged Judas Iscariot to-day. Having 
expressed our joy over the resurrection of 
Christ by gorging ourselves with roast lamb 
and bitter wine, by firing guns, rockets, and 
torpedoes, and by lighting bonfires, we gave 
vent to our remaining enthusiasm in one grand 
burst of mock vengeance directed against the 
unfortunate mortal who was destined from the 
foundation of the world to figure as a cat’s-paw 
in the plan of salvation.” . 
If the last words make a jarring string 
vibrate, it is the strong American humour, 
which often mars perfection for English 
readers. The author talks of clams and vines 
as general terms; still worse, ‘it is quite 
the proper thing for a swain to present a 
bug to his lady love.” He means the 
iridescent green beetle used by both Greek 
and English ladies as jewellery. But in 
America every insect is a bug. We also 
remark with surprise that the few passages 
he prints in Greek are inaccurate both in 
letters and in accents. This and the oft- 
recurring bug are drawbacks to our enjoy- 
ment—trifling, indeed, but still very sensible. 
As the woman in Theocritus says to her 
critic, ‘“‘I suppose the Dorians may speak 
Dorian if they like”; but for all that the 





critic was not wrong when he said that they 
destroy the language with their brogue. 
The danger of such licences is that they 
bring with them vulgarisms in spirit as 
well as in speech, and of this we have given 
the reader a whiff in our quotations. 

The scientific interest in the book is the 
careful and sympathetic study of the super- 
stitions and the folk-lore which permeate 
the life of the ordinary Greek. Mr. Horton 
is in this respect an admirable observer 
and reporter. His anecdotes arise naturally 
out of the circumstances of his daily life 
with his Kyria, and his Babycoula, and his 
Paramana, and the rest of them. As was 
remarked long ago regarding Mr. Mahaftfy’s 
rambles and studies in the same country, 
his rambles are studies, and his studies 
rambles. Among the many curious super- 
stitions and opinions on the spiritual world 
which Mr. Horton records from the conversa- 
tions of his servants and neighbours, the 
real interest is in the mental attitude of the 
people—the combination, or rather juxta- 
position, in their minds of an official Chris- 
tianity with a controlling paganism. They are 
not only Christians, but also strictly orthodox ; 
the doctrines they profess differ slightly 
from those of our Western Churches; their 
services might easily be mistaken for those 
of the Church of Rome. Indeed, Mr. Athel- 
stan Riley argues vigorously (in his book 
on Athos) for a reunion with the Anglican 
Church. But when we enter with Mr. 
Horton into the domestic life of the people, 
we find their Christianity—nay, even their 
religion—a mere empty name. For the 
supernatural beings that dominate their 
hopes and fears are not moral beings, acting 
from reason or a sense of justice, but the 
old capricious gods of Homer and Hesiod, 
scarcely disguised in the garb of saints or 
goblins. There are even traces of a belief in 
immoral manifestations of these supernatural 
beings. They are accordingly to be humoured 
or appeased, as naughty and capricious 
children are, and all this in company 
with the sublime doctrines of the Christian 
religion. But these doctrines being never 
preached, and never taught to children, 
they are, indeed, Christians only in name. 
In this absence of true or moral religion the 
modern and the ancient Greeks have much 
in common. It is very likely that the 
average mother or nurse in Poros 2,000 
years ago was neither more nor less super- 
stitious than her descendants of the present 
day. But the old Greeks had a great intel- 
lectual and moral aristocracy. They had 
their Plato and their Cleanthes. They 
found the great moral truths of religion 
without any claim to revelation. We grieve 
to think that this splendid minority is gone 
from modern Greece. We have never yet 
met a Greek priest or philosopher who 
strove to teach his people a higher ideal. 
The Papa Jauni of the book before us is 
the uniform type of the Greek clergy. The 
monk of Athos is not morally different. He 
once spent his life copying out countless 
Gospels and homilies ; and this he thought 
a work peculiarly pleasing to his Maker. 
He now sings or mumbles through hours of 
services under the same conviction. But 
neither he nor his people have before them 
any higher ideal. And this it is which will 
keep the modern Greeks, with all their talent, 
their industry, their ambition, from ever 
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being a dominant race, leading others by 
their character. Even in classical days it 
prevented them from holding the sway they 
had obtained. 

But these are serious considerations, which 
Mr. Horton does not raise, except by sug- 
gestion. In conclusion we warmly com- 
mend his charming book to all classes of our 
readers. 








A Hamlet in Old Hampshire. By Anna Lea 
Merritt. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
CreRTAIN monotonously insipid experiences 
of the past few years have rendered the 
book-taster suspicious of any volume that 
may come before him with a suggested 
bearing upon villagesor gardens. So many 
hysterical folk have recently bubbled over 
in print upon the subjects of their suburban 
garden, their village streets, the wind across 
the heath, or the snails upon the gravel, 
that this book, with its alliteratively rural 
title, and a cover suggestive of something 
between a Noah’s ark, a doll’s house, and a 
sheep farm, will be likely to frighten the 
experienced. But outward appearances 
were ever deceptive, and we should be 
glad to encourage all doubting purchasers, 
and bid them dip further than the cover of 
a book which is in truth well worth reading 
from beginning to end, and the most pleasing 
of its kind that has been published for these 
many days. It is not « novel, and it is not 
a volume of short stories. It consists of two 
hundred and odd pages of pleasant cultured 
talk round and about a cottage in Hamp- 
shire, the village, the garden, the bees, the 
birds, the villagers, the children, and the 
lady artist who describes them all and has con- 
tributed twenty-two illustrations from her 
own pencil to illumine the account. There is 
some very pretty word-painting about gar- 
dening and flowers, but no sickly raptures 
and no high-faluting, would-be poetizing 
upon the familiar basis of botanical ignorance 
affront us. The author is devout without 
being sanctimonious, a nature-lover capable 
of rhapsody, and never maudlin. She is 
herself keenly conscious of the individuality 
of plants, and birds, and insects—even of 
fields and hills, and she conveys this 
personal sense in pleasant, simple lan- 
guage; but she is clearly aware that the 
romantic little robin redbreast is a heart- 
less parricide, that the timid little wren 
battens upon other and more timid forms of 
life, and that the vaunted industrial intel- 
lectuality of the bee is incredibly narrow- 
minded and crushingly severe upon the 
slightest tendency towards individual de- 
velopment. But the life described by the 
author forbids the possibility of pessimism, 
and accordingly we have the following :— 
** As Englishmen, who eat so much mutton 
are still far from lamb-like, I think it is clear 
that the true life or character of the sheep has 
not remained in the mutton consumed, but is 
seeking a new incarnation, and may in time 
develop more admirable qualities. Surely the 
spirit lives and grows through many physical 
embodiments, and to lay down its temporary 
body for the use of others is only a temporary 
inconvenience and a worthy self-sacrifice, In 


all this passing and renewal of physical form 
the continuation and development of the real 
life reconciles our ideal of the Creator and 
the Destroyer, the Vishnu and Shiva of the 
Buddhists united in one godhead, and the seem- 
ing cruelty of suffering and death disappears,” 





It is just as well, perhaps, that the kindly 
author does not touch upon the matter of 
the cat’s instincts in hunting, or even the 
barbarous cruelty of the domestic hen in 
its attitude towards weakly or sickly birds 
of its feather. The concluding chapter of 
the volume, in a dramatic and touching 
story which bears the impress of reality, 
provides a new reading of the old fable 
concerning digging for hidden treasure. 








Vik: the Century, a Collection of Malo- Russian 
Poetry and Prose published from 1798 to 
1898. 3 vols. (Kiev, Peter Barski.) 


Tue three handsome volumes now before us 
must needs come as a novelty to many 
readers in the West who may have but im- 
perfect ideas as to who the Malo-Russians 
are. They are usually also called Little 
Russians or Ruthenians. We shall get a 
fair idea of the area over which their lan- 
guage is spoken if we draw a line from 
Sandecz, near Cracow, to the Caucasus, and 
consider almost all Europe south of this line 
and east of Turkey as inhabited by them. 
They are said to amount to twenty millions, 
if we include some parts of the Caucasus 
and Roumania in which Malo-Russian is 
spoken. They are also to be found in Galicia, 
the north of Hungary, and Bukovina. The 
term “ Little Russia” is used by Byzantine 
writers as early as 1292. With the Malo- 
Russians are inseparably connected the 
Cossacks, who in the old times made their 
bold forays to the very gates of Constanti- 
nople. There is a good deal of ballad 
poetry living in the mouths of the people, of 
which several collections have appeared, but 
none is included in the present volumes, 
which deal with works published by 
Malo-Russian authors. Our readers will 
observe that the year 1798 is given as the 
starting-point of this literature. The 
reason is that in this year appeared Kot- 
liarevski’s travesty of some books of the 
JEneid. Kotliarevski (1769-1838) was an 
educated man who held several government 
appointments, but had the courage to like 
the vernacular and to write in it. Some 
interesting articles on him have been 
lately published by Mr. Steshenko, of Kiev, 
himself a conspicuous Malo-Russian poet. 
Kotliarevski was just a reflection of the 

seudo-classicism of histimes. Malo- Russian 
had hardly been formed into a literary lan- 
guage. Any writer of eminence who was 
born in that part of Russia had used the 
Great Russian. We are told of Kotliarevski 
that he interested himself very much in the 
collection of Malo-Russian folk-songs. This 
speaks well for his taste and patriotism. 
His reputation was great in his own time, 
but seems latterly to havedeclined. We hear, 
however, that a statue is to be put up in 
honour of him. Some writers accuse him of 
turning his native language into ridicule 
by writing humorous verses, but dialect 
poetry ssems to begin with comic efforts in 
most countries. A man may like his native 
dialect for old associations, but he is afraid as 
an educated man to treat it seriously. The 
poetry of Kotliarevski is a via media between 
classicism and the new romanticism, which 
perhaps he did not understand, or, at all 
events, had not the courage to adopt. The 
heroes and heroines of Virgil are turned into 
Malo-Russian men and women with a very 





comic effect. We regret that we have no 
space for any extracts. The people had 
grown accustomed to this comic poetry 
through the interludes of Dovgalevski, 
which were very popular in the eighteenth 
century. 

We must pass over some of the less cele- 
brated writers to speak of the serf-poet 
Taras Shevchenko, who was brought up 
amid the most humble surroundings. A 
talent for painting and poetry was developed 
in him, and he was purchased from his 
master by the efforts of a few generous men, 
including the poet Zhukovski. In April, 
1838, he became a member of the Russian 
Academy of Arts, and published in 1840 his 
‘ Kobzar,’ containing a collection of lyrical 
pieces, the word signifying a man who plays 
on a kobsa, a kind of guitar. This volume 
made the poet very popular among his 
countrymen. The Ukraine and the sur- 
rounding governments have always been the 
most poetic region of Russia, and have been 
celebrated not only by the Malo-Russian 
poets, but also bythe so-called Ukraine school 
of Polish poets, including Zaleski and Mal- 
ezewski. Shevchenko now visited his old 
home and stayed for some time at Kiev, 
where he unfortunately joined a literary 
society which was supposed to have political 
aims. These societies are, as we know, not 
much favoured by the Russian Government, 
and a delator appeared who denounced Shev- 
chenko, Kostomarov, the historian, and 
Kulish, of whom more anon, for belonging 
to it. They received various degrees of 
punishment, and Shevchenko was sentenced 
to serve in the army as a common soldier. 
This event took place in 1847, the poor 
poet being torn from his friends, and even 
forbidden to draw or make any sketches. 
He met, however, with some kind superior 
officers who winked at his transgressions— 
among others General Perovski. In 1855 
the Emperor Nicholas died and _ the treat- 
ment of the poet grew milder. Finally his 
release was procured by Count Feodor 
Tolstoy and his wife. In the summer of 
1859 he paid a visit to the Ukraine and saw 
his sister Irene in his native village. He 
was, however, so poor that he was able to 
give her only a rouble. He had a fixed 
idea of buying a cottage and settling in the 
Ukraine, to which he was greatly attached. 
Meanwhile, he lived in chambers in the 
Academy buildings at St. Petersburg, and 
occupied himself with engraving and the 
illustration of books. He laboured to edu- 
cate the Malo-Russians by compiling useful 
works on geography and arithmetic. As he 
says in the spirited lines which form the 
motto of the book under review :— 

I will praise 
These poor dumb slaves, 
And as a guard round them 
I will place the free Word ! 

Shevchenko died on February 25th, 1861; 
his once vigorous constitution had been 
broken by his sufferings. His body was 
borne south, and buried as he had wished, by 
the banks of the Dnieper. He had said in 
one of his poems :— 

When I die the steppe around me 
Shall enfold my grave: 

Lay me in my own loved Ukraine, 
That is all I crave, 

Let me see the Dnieper rushing 
Where broad grasses wave: 

Let his beetling banks be near me : 
Let me hear him rave, 
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In imitation of the old Cossack graves a vast 
mound of earth was piled, which was sur- 
mounted by an iron cross. The tomb of the 
poet is a place of pilgrimage to his country- 
men. 

We cannot attempt on the present occa- 
sion 4& detailed criticism of the writings of 
Shevchenko. He loves to describe the old 
Cossack days, fights and forays, just as 
Scotch poets tell of Highland exploits. 
Shevchenko gathered into his verse many of 
the most striking legends of the Ukraine 
and the hetmans. One poem is almost too 
realistic in its colouring, that which de- 
scribes the massacres which took place at 
Human in 1767. His short pieces are very 
musical and pathetic. He has in a clever 
way interwoven with his poems the super- 
stitions and customs of Little Russia. Alto- 
gether he is the most poetical figure in these 
volumes. He had the poet’s soul with its 
greatness and weakness: he was careless of 
money and intemperate in his habits. He 
was one of the “children of the sun whose 
blood is fire,” and belongs to the class which 
included Marlowe and Poe. 

Some words must be said about the 
indefatigable Panteleemon Kulish (1819- 
1897), who wrote poetry, history, and tales. 
Besides all this work he translated the New 
Testament into Malo-Russian and portions of 
Shakspeare, Byron, Schiller, Goethe, and 
other European classics. An excellent 
sketch of his literary career has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Grinchenko, of Chernigov. In 
the latter part of his life Kulish changed 
his opinions about Malo-Russia and the 
Cossacks entirely. At first he thought that 
it would have been good if they had pre- 
served their independence ; finally he treated 
them as a nation of wild freebooters, and 
said it was the best result for them that 
they were united to Russia. A great deal 
of this criticism was no doubt just, but how 
would Scott’s Highlanders come off if the 
same measure were applied to them ? 

Interesting collections of tales in which 
the folk-lore of the country found full vent 
were written by Alexander Storozhenko and 
Madame Maria Markovitch. The latter pub- 
lished under the nom de guerre of Marko 
Vovchok. Some of her tales had the honour 
of being translated into Great Russian by 
Turgueniev. The widow of Kulish, still 
living, has also written some very inter- 
esting tales ‘Opovidannya,’ which were 
— last year by Mr. Grinchenko at 

iev. 

A poet of considerable talent was Stepan 
Rudanski, of whose works a new edition is 
in process of publication at Kiev. Rudanski 
was the son of a village priest and was born 
about 1830. He studied medicine at St. 
Petersburg, and afterwards practised at 
Yalta, in the Crimea, where he died in 1873. 
His poems are instinct with that Russian 
realism which comes to us with such wonder- 
ful freshness. Although short, his life was 
sad, as we see in his pathetic poem ‘The 
Student,’ where he describes his early 
— Sometimes he has a more cheer- 
ul strain, asin the pretty rural piece, ‘Hey, 
biki!’ (‘Up, my Oxen!’) which should be 
translated into some homely dialect. We 
should prefer the Lancashire dialect of some 
of the tender lyrics of Edwin Waugh, if 
Scotch is not suitable. The poem reminds 
us of the beautiful verses of Koltsov :— 





The stalks will spring upward, 
The ears will be growing, 

It will ripen all glorious 

In rich golden tissue. 


The verses entitled ‘The Drunkard’ are 
very humorous, but almost untranslatable, 
owing to their accumulation of diminutives, 
in which Little Russian is very rich. 

Osip Fedkovich was the poet of Bukovina. 
He has left some pretty verses and some 
good tales in prose. Fedkovich was for 
some time a soldier in the Austrian army. 
In 1862 appeared a small volume of his 
poems at Lemberg (Lwow), and in 1876 a 
collection of his prose pieces, with a preface 
by Michael Dragomanov, who laboured so 
hard for the cause of the Ukraine. Fedkovich 
has many sweet lyrics, such as the lament 
of the brother for his sister, who seems to 
summon him to his home :— 


Oh! my dear brother, my falcon, 
Thou hast left thine orphan sister. 


There is a most pathetic story of Heimweh 
in ‘The Deserter,’ who must go home 
because his mother is in poverty during the 
winter and has no one to cut wood for her. 
It is like the Swiss soldier in the German 
ballad who deserts when he hears the ranz des 
vaches. Among the ranks of these poets of 
the Ukraine we may expect to find many of 
peasant origin. Thus Ivan Franko is the 
son of a villager (born in Galicia in 1856), 
but now a writer of considerable popu- 
larity. Krimski, a writer of excellent prose 
and verse, is Professor of Arabic in the 
Lazarevski Institute at Moscow. <A new 
edition of his ‘Palm Leaves’ (‘Palmove 
Hillya’) has just appeared. There are 
several women among the Malo-Russian 
writers. 

We have spoken as yet but little of the 
prose, but these volumes contain many charm- 
ing pieces. We have been pleased with the 
longing for free life which the steppe seems 
to engender and the rustic stories in which 
rural existence plays soimportant apart. Few 
more pathetic tales could be found than 
that in which Koniski describes the death 
of the self-sacrificing sister of mercy in the 
lonely and pestilential village. Mr. Grin- 
chenko deals very pathetically with rustic 
life in his ‘In the Dark Night’ (‘Sered 
Temnoi Nochi’), which appeared at Kiev 
in 1901. Unfortunately, in England at the 
present time, the novel dealing with peasant 
life does not enjoy the popularity it did 
some time ago. But for all that these tales 
are well worth reading, and show how the 
language has been cultivated. To the 
patriotic Malo-Russian and to Polish writers 
the Ukraine is a land of past glories. Many 
of the poems in ‘ Vik’ read like a dirge. We 
seem to hear over again the pathetic lines 
of the Marya of Malczewski, where he 
speaks of the Oossack riding over the 
steppe :— 

Echo will his horse’s hoofs many and many a mile 
hence ; 


Over all that mighty steppe lies a brooding silence ; 
Never merry sound of knight nor of squire career- 


ing, 

Sad wind whispering in the reeds, that is all 
you ’re hearing : 

In among the grass of graves, wizard voices 
sighing 

Where with wither’d wreaths the brave all 
unknown are lying. 


ee 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Lord Protector. By 8. Lovett- Yeats. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Tus strong character and interesting per- 
sonality of Oliver Cromwell ought to make 
a capital centre to an historical romance. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, in his ‘ Uncle Bernac,’ 
has produced a striking sketch of Napo- 
leon, and we hoped that Mr. Levett-Yeats 
would do as well by our own usurper, but 
we confess to a little disappointment. We 
do not leave the book with very clear im- 
pressions of Cromwell’s greater or lesser 
moments; apart from the harsh metallic 
voice and the always pathetic sight of the 
strong man struggling against the sure pre- 
sentiments of an early death, which are, if 
anything, a little over-pressed, Cromwell’s 
personality is not strongly brought out. In 
other respects the story is readable enough, 
though it might, we think, have been as 
well told in half the number of pages. 





Mrs. Craddock, By W. S. Maugham. 
(Heinemann. ) 


‘ Mrs. Crappocx’ is the study of a tempera- 
ment with a vengeance. The description 
of the hot pursuit of the beloved by the 
maiden is unsparingly described ; by some 
readers it may be thought unpleasantly 
vivid. The interest is concentrated on 
Mrs. Craddock’s disappointment at the 
want of responsive temperament in her 
husband, though both are such extremely 
fine animals. The book has a good deal of 
charmless reality about it. The aunt is a 
disappointment, for she is announced as 
quite a character. If Mr. Maugham deserves 
praise it is for his study of the average man, 
not the temperamental woman; in this he 
shows some care and consistency. Mr. 
Craddock is to us really uninteresting and 
uninterestingly real. 





A Pasteboard Crown. By Clara Morris. 


(Isbister & Co.) 
Miss Morris has already written of 
stage life from her own personal ex- 
perience. ‘A Pasteboard Crown’ is a novel 
dealing with the realities of the dramatic 
profession in America. In many ways the 
stage life ‘‘ over there” and the habits and 
ideas of actors and actresses do not differ 
essentially from our own. The principal 
part in the story is put into the hands 
of a young aspirant after theatrical dis- 
tinction. She and her sister are poverty- 
stricken but prepossessing daughters of a 
pair of shiftless parents, who have seen 
“better days” and cannot make up their 
minds to forget and begin afresh. The 
mother, with pretensions to elegance and a 
habit of referring to the past out of all 
reason and season, is too much of a carica- 
ture; not so the old father. The devoted 
German waiting-maid is rather bright and 
amusingly drawn. The daughter on the 
stage conceives an unfortunate attachment 
for the actor-manager, who is already 
married, but irresistibly attractive. Wecan 


-but wonder, if we sympathiz> with those 


who fall under the spell of his lengthy 
eyelashes and second-rate manners. 
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Ihe Scarlet Seal. By Dick Donovan. 


(Long.) 
Ir is hard to be original on such a subject 
as Ossar Borgia, and this book affects one 
with more or less vague reminiscences. 
However, it is some time since we had a 
novel on the subject, and the writer being 
fluent, if not too accurate in style, the short 
and stirring career of the son of Alex- 
ander VI. provides him with sufficient straw 
to construct the material of his building. 
There is no attempt here at whitewashing 
or historic doubt. In spite of Stanhope 
essayists, of Roscoe and Gregorovius, Cresar 
is the unredeemed villain of our early im- 
pressions, not the possible consolidator of a 
united Italy. The writer prefers to dwell 
on the dark and stormy personal incidents 
of the times, and the strong influence 
exerted over his followers, men and women, 
which must have preceeded from some 
touch of humanity in even so sinister a 
mortal. Thus the fidelity to death of the 
leader of his secret band, the ‘‘ Red Seals,” 
and the constancy of the woman he has 
wronged, redeem even this Cesar from 
utter monstrosity; and it may be granted 
that much has been made of the picturesque 
side of that age in Rome and elsewhere, and 
that the book, if rather superficial, is read- 
able, and will be read. 
One’s Womenkind. By Louis Zangwill. 

(Heinemann. ) 
WE have read the whole of Mr. Louis Zang- 
will’s long story, and found it rather weari- 
some, in spite of the manifest care and good 
intentions which are everywhere visible. 
He has a ponderous manner, and his cha- 
racters refuse to stand out or become living 
—— though everything to vitalize and 

earten them appears to have been done. 
The motive of ‘One’s Womenkind’ ought 
not to be entirely uninteresting, though we 
think ‘His Womenkind’ would have been 
a more appropriate title. The hero is 
most unfortunate in his fate, and choice 
too, in the matter of women. His ideal in 
life is to give faithful and silent service to 
humanity, but his womenfolk prove rather 
‘too many”’ for him. First his mother, then 
his sister-in-law, then a brace of orphaned 
nieces, and later a wife, are a more or less 
oppressive and heavy handful to the reader, 
as well as to himself. In spite of Mr. Zang- 
will’s suggestion, we cannot accept the 
mother as a fine old English gentlewoman 
of the olden time. About the rest of the 
people, men and women and children, we 
have little to say, except that they are much 
more tedious in their “ unbending” than in 
their serious hours. 





The Canon’s Daughter. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mr. Cooke appears to have been at a loss 
to provide a title for his story, since Gladys 
Sunby, beyond being the ultimate wife of 
the hero, has little or no connexion with 
the sensational events recorded. These are 
partly concerned with the doings of a lady 
known as the Amazon, who hesitates at no 
crime which willaid hertodefraud her son and 
her stepson of their respective patrimonies, 
and finally brings herself and another to a 
melodramatic end. As if, however, the evil 
machinations of a crazy stepmother were not 


By W. B. Cooke. 





a sufficient trial to so feeble a person as 
Dick Darlington, he must needs fall into 
the hands of another scoundrel, and his 
further adventures by sea and land, and the 
efforts of his half-brother Mr. Twigger, 
otherwise Tom Bolter, and his friend Tom 
Tolby to restore him to his rights, occupy 
fully another half volume. Mr. Cooke has 
a tiresome habit of alliteration, as well 
apparently as a difficulty in finding Christian 
names. There are no fewer than three Toms 
in intimate connexion with one another, 
and the third one’s second name is Trundle. 
The author has certainly provided his 
readers with plenty of incident, but his too 
obvious striving to be humorous in the 
manner of Dickens becomes a little weari- 
some. 


David Maxwell. By W.J.Crosbie. (Jarrold 
& Sons.) 
Tue author of this Scotch-Irish story is to be 
commended in that he does not fear to speak 
of ’98 from the loyalist point of view. The 
reference is almost incidental, and there is 
nothing sectional or political in the main 
current of the narrative. The hero, indeed, 
spends most of his life in Mexico and 
Southern Texas, where Indians played a 
much more important and formidable part 
than they do a hundred years later. The 
selection of his period has enabled the 
author to draw upon a wider stock of 
possibilities in this respect than would now 
beconvincing. The hero’s devotion through- 
out his exile to the girl he left behind him 
is tempered by several pleasant interludes 
of an amorous character. ‘‘Nathless,” as 
the author would say, David is a healthy, 
if rather fickle lover, and after many 
adventures, in the course of which his 
brutal enemy from Ireland miraculously 
appears and is suitably disposed of, the 
wanderer returns to his colleen and green 
isle. This story of incident is told in the 
first person, and well told, individual and 
national characteristics being consistently 
preserved. 


A Remedy for Love. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Tue problem that a comparatively young 
widower has to face with two daughters ready 
to come out is very well and very pic- 
turesquely placed before the reader in ‘A 
Remedy for Love.’ The daughters are pre- 
sented with much vivacity and a nice touch of 
humour, and so are the various ladies who 
take a not too disinterested interest in the 
father. The girls’ lovers and the father 
himself are less satisfactory, as is usual 
in women’s books, but the whole thing 
is bright and amusing. It cannot be 
called a very striking novel, because the 
author has not been equal to the task of 
weaving her materials into an effective 
story. Theend is tame, and, in fact, almost 
farcically commonplace. The piece is there- 
fore a lever de rideau rather than a serious 


comedy. 


The Future of Phyllis. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Long.) 

Tue central idea of ‘The Future of Phyllis,’ 

which is a favourable specimen of the 

author’s work, is the cruelly abrupt trans- 

ference of a girl—by instinct and education, 

though not by birth, a gentlewoman—to 











the position of housekeeper of a gin-palace, 
of which her father is the complacent pro- 
prietor. The circumstances leading up to 
this novel situation are skilfully arranged 
and described naturally; the characters are 
true to life. The latter part of the book is 
too frankly melodramatic to our taste, but 
is not likely to suffer in the public estima- 
tion on that account. The author has 
written much, but still handles English 
clumsily at times. 








TRAVEL. 
Travels in North and Central China. By 
John Grant Birch. Illustrated. (Hurst & 


Blackett.)—A melancholy interest attaches 
to this work, from the fact that its author died 
before he had completed his projected travels. 
After journeying through Northern and 
Western China and Manchuria, he, in com- 
pany with Capt. Watts-Jones, made an ex- 
pedition across the Tibetan plateau to 
Lanchou, in the province of Kausuh. Here 
news reached the travellers that Paoting Fu 
had been taken by the Boxers, and that the 
country round Peking was in avery disturbed 
condition. These ominous reports did not, 
however, prevent them from making the 
attempt to reach Peking. On June 22nd they 
embarked on a raft on the Yellow River at 
Lanchou, and on the third day of their voyage 
were wrecked in the treacherous stream, by 
which catastrophe Mr. Birch lost his life. 
The full particulars of the disaster we are 
never likely to know, for a few days later 
Capt. Watts-Jones was murdered by a party 
of Boxers. 

Mr. Birch went to China with the idea of 
promoting the construction of railways, and 
after a hurried journey to Kalgan, on the 
Mongolian frontier, made a more leisurely 
trip through Manchuria, where he found the 
Russians in full possession. The richness of 
the country and the fertility of the soil made a 
most favourable impression on him; but the 
Russians, though personally courteous, did not 
prepossess him in their favour. The people, 
and especially the women, had learnt under 
their tutelage to fly at the sight of a foreigner, 
and, like M. de Witte, he formed but a poor 
opinion of their capabilities as railway 
engineers. He thus describes a bit of the 
permanent way :— 

“The sleepers, of various width and depth, are 
from seven to eight feet long, and project unevenly 
on either side. Most of them are rough hewn,a 
few sawn; the wood is very inferior, full of shakes 
and cracks; very few, in fact, would pass the most 
ordinary inspection. There was no appearance of 
engines having passed along the line, which, when 
looked at in the plane of its direction or that of its 
level, presented a series of sinuous curves, lateral 
and vertical.” 

There was, however, plenty of movement 

along the roads. ‘During the day,’’ he 
writes, 
“ we saw the familiar long strings of coolies plodding 
through the mud, their loins girded and umbrellas 
slung over their shoulders musket-wis2 by a strap. 
Small parties of soldiers passed us, each carrying 
his umbrella as well as his rifle and bandolier stuffed 
with ammunition, the rims of the cartridges being 
often so worn down as to make it doubtful if the 
extractor would work. Now and then we meta 
cvolie and his wife, he carrying one or more little 
naked, bright-looking babies in baskets, in the same 
way as pigs or poultry are carried. Herds of black 
swine were being driven along, and the villages 
swarmed with them.” 

Leaving Manchuria, Mr. Birch paid a short 
visit to England, and subsequently returned 
to Shanghai, whence he steamed up the Yang- 
tsze-kiang to Ich‘ang. There he got into a 
native boat to make the passage up the rapids 
which separate that port from Chungking. 
These rapids form an insuperable barrier to 
the ready transit of merchandise, but the 
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Chinese look upon them as ramparts against 
the invading foreigners. Numerous represen- 
tations have been made to the provincial 
authorities showing them how the use of dyna- 
mite might remove obstacles which now make 
the passages dangerous ; but as this is exactly 
what they do not wish to see accomplished, 
they have declined with thanks the engaging 
offers of foreign philanthropists. Though 
Mr. Birch could not agree with their attitude 
in this respect, he could, and did, cordially 
sympathize with them in the admiration of 
the magnificent scenery of the gorges, where 
lofty perpendicular cliffs, rugged rocks, luxu- 
riant vegetation, brilliant foliage, and flowers 
combine to make these passes live in the 
memory. 

Mr. Birch had a trained eye for geological 
formations and natural beauties, and draws 
vivid pictures of the scenes he witnessed in 
the gorges and plains of Western China. In 
the main object of his travels he was not 
successful. From the Viceroy downwards, the 
officials, with rare exceptions, were opposed to 
railways. <A state of things good enough for 
their ancestors was good enough for them, and 
they saw no fresh circumstances which would 
justify the introduction of the iron horse. 
The increased speed of intercommunication 
offered no enticement to men accustomed to the 
leisurely movements of the East, and improved 
trade only conjured up visions of international 
disputes and ceaseless litigation. The man- 
darins of the province, therefore, bowed Mr, 
Birch out, with all civility, but with none the 
less set purpose. 

While regretting this defeat of his plans, we 
cannot but rejoice that his attempts to open 
up Western China induced him to undertake 
the journeys of which he has given us so 
fascinating an account. The volume is full 
of interest, and bears evidence of a matured 
and unbiassed judgment. He arrived at well- 
balanced conclusions on the various vexed ques- 
tions connected with China. Hesawmuch that 
was admirable in the missionary endeavour, and 
he refrained from that full-mouthed condemna- 
tion of the use of opium and the binding of the 
women’s feet to which we are usually treated. 
His premature death has robbed the world 
of a keen observer and of a fair-minded and 
judicious writer. 

Two on their Travels. By Ethel Colquhoun. 
Illustrated by the Authoress. (Heinemann.)— 
An author who boldly tells her would-be readers 
on the first page of her work that ‘it is not 
very well written, and not at all well drawn,” 
either intends to disarm criticism or lay a 
trap for the hasty reviewer. What was Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s intention we cannot say, but she 
has given a fairly just verdict on her own 
work. She is occasionally betrayed by a 
vivid imagination, as when she describes 
the passage of the Suez Canal in the 
hot season. ‘‘And in the Suez Canal the 
heat was awful. Every one was prostrated, 
stewards lay about on the hatches, men and 
women passed sleepless nights on deck. Her 
baby sickened, and for a day and night,’”’ &ce., 
suggests that the passage of the canal takes as 
many days as it does hours. 

And this vivid imagination is brought to 
bear upon things English as well as upon 
scenes in distant lands. When comparing the 
clear skies and atmosphere of Java with a 
London ‘‘ pea-soup fog,’’ the author boldly 
declares, ‘‘This afternoon we got lost in 
Piccadilly, and wandered for hours, apparently 
round and round the central lamp-posts at 
Hyde Park Corner,” and this in spite of the 
fact that ‘‘’busses, looking like silhouettes of 
medizeval towers, loomed up,’’ and collisions 
seemed plentiful around them. 

Such imaginative writing rather damps 
the interest in a book of travel that is to 
take you into little-known districts; for Mrs. 
Colquhoun was travelling with her husband, 
one well accustomed to piercing into the 





less trodden countries of the world. As she 
becomes interested in her subject, so that 
subject seizes upon her brain, overpowers the 
imagination that would run away with her, 
and we get some interesting work, and often 
good description, as, for example, the word 
sketch of the wonderful temple of Boro-Bodor, 
and so the wary reviewer is rewarded for his 
persistency. For this book, sent forth with so 
apologetic a preface, is no ordinary book of 
travel, no globe-trotter’s record of ordinary 
things seen and things done, but a sketchy 
chronicle of travel in regions mostly unvisited 
by the tourist. 

After leaving Singapore, the Dutch East 
Indies were visited. And although a good 
line of steamers leaves Holland regularly for 
Java, a line by which one can travel with the 
greatest comfort, yet few English tourists 
penetrate into those colonies that have cost the 
Dutch so much. Mrs. Colquhoun did not 
travel so comfortably on their Chinese-owned 
steamer, in spite of having the captain’s own 
cabin; but her first glimpse of the country 
makes her exclaim: ‘‘ Surely one of the fairest 
spots on God's big, wonderful, beautiful 
world.’’ At Sourabaya (Surabaya) Mr. Col- 
quhoun had a steam yacht lent him— his 
wife explains that he is an adept at borrow- 
ing—and with the aid of a Scotch engineer 
they made a most interesting cruise ‘‘ among 
the less frequented islands of Malaysia,’’ 
seeing strange and interesting sights; and 
the way in which they attempted to make the 
Boelongan (Bulangan) river by the aid of a 
native pilot, and utterly failed, is amusingly 
told. But when they were at their last loaf 
and ‘‘ two piecee egg,’’ a ship was espied, and 
after some adventures the Sara Brunei, with 
Capt. Flack as skipper, took them off their 
small craft, and they left the Scotch 
engineer to get back to Singapore by him- 
self. Their trip up the Kotei river to 
Samarinda is picturesquely described, and the 
sketches here give a fair idea of the appear- 
ance and life of the natives. It is a pity that 
a map of the route followed is not supplied; it 
would have assisted any who might wish to 
follow in the author’s tracks; the spelling 
of the local names varies much, and that 
frequently recognized has not been fol- 
lowed in this volume. The coast of Dutch 
Borneo was touched at many points by the 
Sara Brunei, and vid Labuan and North 
Borneo Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun get away 
to Manila, and those eastern possessions that 
have been so far an expensive investment. 
Here the now inevitable German liner was 
utilized; but there is no word of praise awarded 
to either cuisine or accommodation, in spite of 
the captain’s cabin being again secured. On 
examining the bath-room with another lady, 
Mrs. Colquhoun thought the bottom looked 
uncommonly black, and as they gazed at 
it it seemed to move; so they fled. The 
writer once found the bath of an Eastern 
steamer occupied by a turtle. The bath 
was never utilized for bathing, and the 
description here of camping on deck rather 
than going into berths or cabins is but the 
experience of those who have travelled on 
Greek lines, but ought hardly to have been 
expected on the poorest German steamship, 
A picturesque sketch is included of Labuan 
and of life in North Borneo, with some grue- 
some stories of pioneer work there. At San- 
dakan the travellers had the fortune to be 
asked to join a party of scientific Americans 
and some officers who were visiting the islands 
en route for Manila; and amusingly the 
author describes the type of travelled 
American lady, for there were ladies in the 
party. She sums up her judgment upon them 
with the words: ‘‘ American women are better 
talkers, brighter and more amusing socially 
than we, but too often their wares are in 
their shop windows.”’ 

The Sulu Archipelago and some striking 





incidents in the Spanish occupation, and some 
of the less-known spots in the Philippines, are 
described. The sketch of ‘ A Filipino Home,’ 
reproduced in colours, is one of the best of 
those in the book as regards treatment and 
reproduction. Such delicate and effective 
work is now done in colour-printing that the 
crude reproductions here are offensive to the 
eye; and the process blocks in black and 
white are still more unpleasant. 

From Manila Japan was the goal, and we 
have sketches of life in that country, but 
are spared the usual Geisha _ stories. 
In her description of the method of ascer- 
taining (surely not ‘‘ensuring,’’ as written) 
the efficacy of prayer in the Japanese 
temples, the author omits the curious custom 
of writing the prayer on a thin piece of 
paper, chewing it, and then throwing it at 
the idol. If it sticks, the prayer is answered ; 
if it falls, the prayer fails, unless, for a con- 
sideration, the priest makes it stick. From 
Japan the travellers cross over to Vladi- 
vostok, and travel to Moscow by the Trans- 
Siberian railway. And here they note that 
Russian tariffs are blocking trade; but that 
the trade that is being done, is done by the 
Teuton and the Chinaman. The English 
merchant is not in the running for supplying 
this new vast district, a fact that has been 
remarked by more than one traveller of 
late who has traversed this country. Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s joy at being again near her 
English home leads her to bring Moscow 
nearer to England than it is. ‘‘I can only 
think,’’she exclaims, ‘‘that between me and 
home lies but a day and a half’s journey.” 
That rate of travel is too quick yet for the 
Russian and German trains. Her arrival in 
London, and the cool indifference of her 
friends concerning the journey, bring to an 
end an unequal, but in many parts interest- 
ing and amusing volume. 

Mr. W. Bisiker, the author of Across Ice- 
land (Arnold), was the leader of a party of 
tourists who left Leith in June, 1900, and, after 
a short stay in Faréer, landed at Akureyri, at 
the head of the Eya Fjord, on the north coast 
of Iceland. ‘heir arrival was happily timed 
to enable them to witness the festival held 
annually in celebration of the arrival of the 
first colonists, more than a thousand years 
ago, and the grant of a fairly liberal measure 
of Home Rule in 1875. By previous arrange- 
ment, guides and ponies were in readiness to 
attend our tourists across the island. On arrival 
at Reykjavik four of the tourists embarked for 
home, but Mr. Bisiker, with the only lady of 
the party, once more plunged into the interior, 
and skirted the whole of the northern coast of 
the island before he turned tothe south. The 
author thus saw a good deal of the island, not- 
withstanding that his stay there was limited 
to six or seven weeks. His descriptions of 
ice-fields, volcanoes, and geysirs are most 
readable, and they are illustrated by a large 
number of excellent photographs; he affords 
oceasional glimpses of the home lives of the 
islanders, and invites us to attend him to the 
nesting-places of eiderducks, unsavoury whale- 
fishing stations, and cod-liver-oil factories. 
The sporting outfit of the entire party, in- 
cluding guns, ammunition, and fishing-rods, 
having been left in Scotland, the author, 
much to his annoyance, has nothing to say 
of his successes as a sportsman; but he 
assures us that grouse might have been had 
‘‘by the thousand, ducks by hundreds, and 
golden plover by tens.”” Intending tourists 
may read this volume with some profit. Ice- 
land, with its glaciers, voleanoes, and geysirs, 
must at all times prove an irresistible attrac- 
tion to the geologist; it may attract the 
sportsman, and even the more adventurous 
among tourists; but we doubt whether the 
bulk of travellers will consider the natural 
beauties of the island a fair compensation 
for the discomforts, and even the hardships, 
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to which they are exposed in a country which 
has no roads, and inns only in a few coast 


villages. 








ECCLESIASTICAL CEREMONIES. 


Ceremonies and Processions of the Cathedral 

Church of Salisbury. Edited from the Fif- 
teenth Century MS. No. 148, with Addi- 
tions from the Cathedral Records, and 
Woodeuts from the Sarum ‘ Processionale’ 
of 1502, by Chr. Wordsworth, Master 
of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Sarum. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—The widespread 
interest in ‘‘Sarum Use’”’ has led to the 
printing in recent years oi a large number 
of the Salisbury service-books, including the 
Missal, the Manual (by collation with that 
of York), the Breviary, the Processional, a 
Troper, the Gradual, and the Martiloge, 
while the Directory or Pye and the Ordinal 
are now in the press. The Consuetudinary 
and the Custumal have also been printed. 
It is, however, not a little curious that of 
all these there has been hardly one which 
belonged in any way to the church of Salis- 
bury itself. ‘‘It is this fact,’’ says Mr. 
Wordsworth, 
“that our manuscript Processional was used in the 
Cathedral Church, and had been written for it 
specially, that gives it a special claim on our atten- 
tion, and has called for its appearance in a printed 
form.” 

The manuscript differs much from the text 
of the printed editions, and takes no account 
of the anthems ad processionem or those in 
introitu chori or in redeundo, but is apparently a 
book ‘‘ to be taken up or used post introitum 
chori, when the chief part of the procession is 
ended.’’ Mr. Wordsworth therefore regards 
it as presupposing the existence of an Anti- 
phoner and of an ordinary Processional, both 
of which it serves to supplement. 

Although on this account the document is 

of less value than otherwise, it contains cer- 
tain rites peculiar to the cathedral church 
itself which invest it with a special interest, 
such as the form of the Bidding of the Bedes, 
the publication of the Relics, and the order 
for visiting and washing the numerous altars; 
it also gives full details of the curious potus 
caritatis in the chapter-house on Maundy 
Thursday. It was written about 1441-50, Mr. 
Wordsworth thinks, 
“for the use of one of the Senior Canons, the Pre- 
centor, or other principalis persona, who might 
from time to time be called upon to execute the 
principal part of the service in absence of the 
Bishop and the Dean,” 


The text occupies about one-third of the 
volume before us, and is apparently printed 
in a more condensed form than the original, 
though this is not anywhere so stated. The 
introduction is disappointing, being devoted 
to little else than a description of the contents 
of the manuscript, while there is nothing about 
the history of the procession itself. It would 
have added considerably to the interest of 
the book had it been provided with a better 
and more accurate ground-plan than that 
inserted opposite p. 72, with the probable 
paths of the Sunday and other processions 
indicated in some way. The notes accompany- 
ing the text are for the most part excellent, 
but those forming pp. 42 and 43 make an 
inconvenient break in the continuity of the 
document. 

The remainder of the book is occupied by a 
miscellaneous collection of material relating 
to the cathedral church. Much of this is 
of considerable interest, but it is thrown 
together without any apparent order. Fore- 
most among these appended documents are 
two inventories of the jewels and ornaments. 
The later (of 1536), which for some reason is 
given first, is in English, and has been printed 
at least twice before. The source of the present 
version, which follows the modern - looking 








spelling of the older text, is not stated. As 
the inventory makes no mention of the shrine 
of St. Osmund, which had not then been 
destroyed, it is probably a list of the mov- 
able ornaments handed over to the new 
treasurer. The earlier list was compiled for 
the same reason, and enumerates the orna- 
ments in the treasury in 1214 which were 
delivered up by the outgoing treasurer in 
1222. Although defective at the end, this list 
is much fuller than the other, and is of 
importance as showing what things were in 
use in the older church at Old Sarum. To it 
Mr. Wordsworth has appended an interesting 
list of the ornaments which St. Osmund gave 
to his cathedral church. The extensive series 
of notes on the sites of the medizval altars in 
the church, had they been properly digested 
and arranged, would have been of great value 
to the ecclesiologist. There are, in fact, two 
sets of these notes, the first of which, the 
author explains, ‘‘ were printed from an old 
draught and not from a further collection 
which I had made.’’ The later collection, 
however, turned up afterwards, and is printed 
as well fifty pages further on. To use 
both in their present form is tiresome, and 
despite the author’s apology in the introduc- 
tion we see no reason why they should 
not have been recast before the book was 
issued. Mr. Wordsworth’s identifications of 
the several altars seem to be reasonable, but 
the difficulties as to the position of those 
anciently in the nave would, we think, pro- 
bably be cleared up by further investigation. 
The book fitly concludes with the present 
form for the commemoration of benefactors and 
with a useful series of indexes. 

Customary of the Benedictine Monastery of 
St. Augstine, Canterbury. Edited by Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. (Henry Bradshaw 
Society.)—The Henry Bradshaw Society have 
just issued one of the most interesting of their 
valuable volumes. It is a transcript of the 
‘Customary of the Monastery of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury,’ from an early fourteenth- 
century manuscript of the Cotton Collection. 
The Society are fortunate in having secured 
the services of the Director of the British 
Museum as editor, a fact which is in itself a 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the 
text. This book forms the first of two volumes 
of Benedictine monastic customaries, for it is 
to be followed in another twelvemonth by a 
like work on the ‘ Customary of St. Peter's, 
Westminster.’ Sir E. M. Thompson reserves 
certain general remarks until the issue of the 
second volume, but meanwhile the one before 
us is perfect in itself. The importance of a 
clear knowledge as to the inner life of the 
great Benedictine houses which exercised so 
wide an influence over social England in the 
past can scarcely be exaggerated. In these 
four hundred pages will be found the fullest 
and most minute directions as to rule and dis- 
cipline of this ancient and historic foundation. 
The use of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, was 
doubtless, in most particulars, common to 
other Benedictine houses, but in certain 
details, especially in those affecting observ- 
ance of festivals, it is peculiar. Moreover, local 
circumstances not infrequently intrude, and 
give life and reality to the regulations. Thus, 
in defining the duties of one of the obedi- 
entiaries or officials of this house, who had 
control of the under church, and was termed 
Magister criptarum, mention is made that the 
Lady Mass used to be solemnly sung daily 
at the Lady altar in the crypt, up to the 
time of Abbot Nicholas de Spina (1273-84), 
when that mass was transferred to the altar of 
SS. Stephen and Mary Magdalene, in the south 
portal of the nave, where the blessed Augus- 
tine was first buried, and where his remains 
rested for five hundred years until their trans- 
lation. 

The whole of the manuscript here edited, 
which is unhappily incomplete in parts, 





deals with the discipline and usages and 
religious services of the monastery, save 
a series of documents relating to the 
succession of Ralph de Bourne to _ the 
abbacy in 1309, together with a page of in- 
teresting measurements of the whole of the 
principal conventual buildings (including the 
church, which was 333 ft. long), and a curious 
table of elementary weight calculations. Fol- 
lowing on this comes a group of short chapters 
with reference to the election and duties of 
an abbot and of the various officers in imme- 
diate attendance on the superior. When the 
abbot once a year visited his manor, he was 
accompanied by his steward and physician, 
each of whom received at that time a gift of 
five shillings. At the same time his chamber- 
lain, the hall steward, and the clerk of the 
court received two shillings, whilst the other 
officials had to be content with a present 
apiece of a pair of good boots. Certain of the 
attendants received sixpence, the stable-boy 
threepence, and the remainder twopence 
each, 

In the margin of the two felios that deal 
with the election of an abbot there is written, 
in another hand, the following hymn, which is 
of interest not only for its genuine sentiment, 
but also because of its English :— 

God Jesus, almi3ti kyng, 

Help ous nou at oure chysyng, 
pet hit by to pi lykyng. 

And wyp oute kuead strivyng. 


Jesus, pet art of guode spede, 

To oure elyt in his nyede Pater 
pin angles zend him to rede, et Ave. 
And him ssilde vram alle kueade. 

Oure abbot N. be name, 

Jesu, him ssilde vram alle blame, ( Pater 
And him yve lyf to wylle, et Ave. 
pet he hys zaule na3t ne spille. 


To the election of the abbot succeed par- 
ticulars as to the election and duties of prior, 
sub-prior, third and fourth priors, chanter, 
sub-chanter, sacrist, sub-sacrist, cellarer, sub- 
cellarer, granator, hostilar, crypt-master, 
refectioner, almoner, and sub-almoner. The 
hostilar, or hospitaller, whose chief duty was 
to act as guest-master, had charge of the 
beds, seats, tables, towels, tablecloths, plates, 
basins, and cups in the hospice, and had 
further to see to the supply of straw or litter 
for the beds, and charcoal or wood for the 
hearth from the cellarer, and cups and spoons 
from the refectioner. On guests arriving at 
the gates, news was sent to the hospice by one 
of the cellarer’s servants, and the hostilar, or 
one deputed by him, first conducted them 
to the church for prayer, being instructed to 
offer them holy water and to kneel by their 
side. They were then taken to the parlour, 
where, after Benedicite had been pronounced 
and a kiss of salutation offered, the hostilar 
straitly inquired of them their names and 
estate, and from what house (religious) or 
place they had come. They were then led to 
a cell in the hospice, where their conductor, 
inviting them to be seated, read to them a 
short passage from Holy Writ (ex divina 
pagina) for the health of their souls. If the 
visitors were monks, and unacquainted with 
the house, he led them through the cloister to 
the dormitory, and, if time permitted, showed 
them the whereabouts of the oflices; but 
only if due explanation had been given of the 
cause of their visit. Inquiry was also madeas 
to the number of their servants and grooms and 
horses, and the result communicated to the 
cellarer in order that they might be fitly 
housed. If the visitor was a monk he was 
usually entertained in the common frater; if 
a prior, in the frater, but with a double 
portion; if an abbot, provided he wished to 
take his meals in the frater, he was to be 
served as their own abbot. In the evening 
the hostilar was to receive from the sacrist four 
candles, and from the chamberlain a cresset- 
light, for each guest-monk; if a prior, the 
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lights were to be double; if an abbot, no 
certified number, but an ample sufficiency. 
The compilers of the customary were 
evidently aware that their hospitality might 
occasionally beabused by dissolute monks. It 
was therefore laid down that if any guest 
should turn out to be a mere vagabond 
or acted in any dishonest or disorderly 
way, he was to be corrected, either in or out 
of chapter, according to his fault, with either 
words or stripes, and- after his correction 
suffered to depart. Franciscan or Dominican 
friars, or other tramps (pedites regulares), 
were to be admitted to the outer hospice on 
the score of humanity. 

The usages and discipline of the frater, the 
dorter, the cloister, and the chapter are fully 
entered; also everything that pertained to 
admissions of novices and professions; to the 
infirmary and blood-letting; to the rules 
observed in visiting the sick, in extreme 
unction, and at death and burial; to the pro- 
vision of candles and lights, both for con- 
ventual and church purposes ; to the respective 
dignity of the festivals; and to the ring- 
ing of bells. The precise nature of the 
instructions can be gathered by citing a few 
of those that pertain to candles. The refec- 
tioner on the vigil of St. Michael received 
from the sacrist ten candles of half a pound 
each; those candles were to burn every 
day when required up to the vigil of All 
Saints. Two of them were to be placed 
before the president at the chief table, and 
the rest, two and two, at the other four 
tables. On the vigil of All Saints the 
refectioner received fourteen candles, each 
weighing three-quarters of a pound: two 
were to be placed before the president, 
and three each on the other tables. These 
candles were to last until Christmas Eve, when 
a like fresh supply was to be forthcoming, to 
be lighted day by day until the Feast of the 
Purification. From the Purification until 
Michaelmas the light of a single lamp or 
daylight was to suffice. The directions for the 
sacrist in preparing the church candles state 
that they were to be made of four sizes, namely, 
(1) Mass candles, eight or nine to the pound ; 
(2) candles which were called ‘“ bar- 
beaus,’’ eleven or twelve to the pound; (3) 
candles used in the farmery, fourteen or 
fifteen to the pound; and (4) candles called 
‘*dispensabiles,’’ used by the cantors at 
the night offices, twenty-four to the pound. A 
long chapter is also inserted which gives 
detailed instructions in case of every con- 
ceivable accident happening in connexion 
with the consecration of the Mass, even 
prescribing what is to be done if the cele- 
brant should chance to let a tear drup in the 
chalice. We shall look forward with no little 
expectation to the second volume wherein 
the customary of Westminster will be cited, 
accompanied by some general comparative 
observations by the learned editor. Mean- 
while sufficient has been quoted to show the 
exceptional interest of this undertaking to all 
students of the past history of religious life in 
England. 








BOARD OF EDUCATION REPORTS. 


Board of Education.—General Reports of 
H.M. Inspectors on Elementary Schools and 
Training Colleges for the Year 1901.—General 
Reports of H.M. Inspectors on Science and 
Art Schools and Classes and Evening Schools, 
and of Examiners in Science and Art, for the 
Year 1901. (H.M. Stationery Office.)—-These 
two rather belated volumes of reports give 
a mseneral average view of the work done 
throughout the country in schools under the 
control of the two branches of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Five of H.M. chief inspectors render 
a full account of the work done in the elemen- 
tary schools of their divisions—the Rev. F. F. 
Cornish for the North-Western, the Rev. C. D. 





Du Port for the East Central, Mr. T. W. 
Danby for the South-Eastern, and Mr. T. S. 
Aldis for the West-Central Division, while 
Mr. T. King (senior chief inspector) reports 
on the metropolitan division. 

In most of the divisions the growth of popu- 
lation is rapid, so that the question of school 
accommodation rarely approaches final settle- 
ment, and is complicated by the shifting of 
families from one part of a given area to 
another. Large schools are frequently left 
with many vacant places in them when children 
migrate to homes in outlying districts of the 
school area, where naturally and necessarily 
the supply of room is insufficient for the new- 
comers; this as well as supineness of attend- 
ance committees and magistrates accounts for 
the non-attendance of many children. H.M. 
inspectors, however, tell us that School 
Boards and voluntary managers are generally 
anxious, and, on the whole, reasonably ready 
to increase and regulate the supply of 
schools. 

Since these gentlemen last reported, the 
system by which our public elementary schools 
are subsidized by the State has been com- 
pletely altered—two closely approximating 
Block Grants have taken the place of the 
old graduated payments by results; so that 
‘* financial stability,’’ to quote the expression 
of Sir Geo. W. Kekewich when the new system 
was introduced, has been secured to school 
managers. As a natural concomitant of this 
change in payment of grant, inspection has 
almost entirely superseded formal examination ; 
and it is satisfactory to find among inspectors 
a general consensus that the change has been 
salutary, and has conduced to more valuable 
educational results. More than one inspector 
notices a falling off in accuracy of spelling, 
but intelligent progress is reported in other 
subjects. To quote an opinion from the 
North-Western division, ‘‘every year’s ex- 
periences show more clearly and conclusively 
that the divorce of examination from payments 
for results is wholly salutary and beneficial,’’ 
When, however, teachers become slack and 
unenthusiastic in their work, or when 
managers become unobservant and indifferent, 
there is always danger ‘‘lest the instruction 
should come to hold to education the same 
relation that Tit-Bits does to Literature.”’ 

The teaching and training of pupil teachers 
are discussed and criticized by several of the 
inspectors. The instruction of these young 
people has received increased attention in most 
of the districts to which the Blue-book refers, 
and in many places sufficient and successful 
central classes have been established for their 
benefit. The withdrawal of pupil teachers’ 
classes and of evening continuation schools, on 
which apparently the Whitehall inspectors now 
report for the last time, from the control of the 
elementary branch of the Board of Education, 
is a step of very doubtful advantage, and we 
hope it will be retraced. 

H.M. Chief Inspector W. Scott Coward 
reports on the Training Colleges visited 
by him during the year 1901, and gives wise 
counsel to the managing committees of these 
institutions. There are many anomalies of 
administration at Whitehall, and Mr. Scott 
Coward points out a signal, but easily remedi- 
able one. He says :— 

“‘This report does not pretend to offer a picture 
of the state of the training colleges as a whole, 
because the conditions of their inspection, which is 
divided between two officers of equal official rank, 
each acting independently of the other, render 
such a review, which pore A be supposed to be a 
desirable thing, impracticable, if not quite im- 
possible.” 

The concluding pages of the Whitehall Re- 
ports contain an account of ‘ Needlework in 
Training Colleges and Elementary Schools,’ 
by the Hon. Mrs. R. E. Colborne, directress ; 
and of ‘Music Teaching in the Training 
Colleges,’ by Mr. A. Somervell, inspector. 

Two of H.M. chief inspectors of the South 


Kensington branch, Messrs. Pullinger and 
Shaw, report respectively on ‘Schools and 
Classes in the Northern Division,’ and ‘in 
Wales and Neighbouring Counties,’ and Mr, 
Cartlidge, H.M. chief inspector, reports on 
‘ Art Instruction.’ As these South Kensing- 
ton officials report to a large extent on work 
done in schools which are also visited by the 
inspectors of the Whitehall branch, one can- 
not but think that itwould be an improvement 
in departmental administration if the work of 
schools could be judged as a whole by one 
inspecting body, so that these divisional 
reports should afford a comprehensive review 
of the whole educational work done in a given 
county or group of counties. As it is, the 
reports take a view of half the educational 
energy of a given area. Messrs. Pullinger 
and Shaw discuss the quality and development 
of work in the secondary schools of their 
divisions. The number of these schoois is 
increasing, and the quality of the science work 
done in them is improving; in fact, the 
general tenor of the reports is encouraging ; 
and Mr. Cartlidge, reporting on art instruc- 
tion, says, ‘‘It is gratifying to be able to 
state that substantial progress in the leading 
branches of study is shown throughout most 
of the districts of England and Wales.’’ The 
reports give much information about the 
progress of technical teaching and train- 
ing throughout the country. This subject 
should follow a course of sound, comprehensive 
secondary education ; but the authorities con- 
cerned are still far from the realization of this 
in practice. Even in Wales, where education 
of different grades is better systematized than 
in England, we find that 

“asystem of Secondary Instruction, which is 
generally acknowledged to be a necessary basis for 
Technical Instruction, has been established ; but 
the work of providing purely Technical Instruction 
has by no means been so successful, and the con- 
nection between Secondary Instruction and Tech- 
nical Instruction is at present not very intimate ; 
whereas in the English counties the provision for 
Technical Instruction is advancing rapidly, but the 
provision of a sound system of Secondary Educa- 
tion does not keep pace with it.” 

Both the wants of the industrial class, 
founded on experience, and the opinions of 
experts in education demand such a welding 
and correlation of secondary and technical 
schools as Germany and the United States of 
America have provided. 

The inspectors tell us what is done in 
pupil teachers’ centres and in evening con- 
tinuation schools, and the conditions under 
which the work is done. Evening schools in 
the North, at any rate, are divisible into two 
groups—those mostly of a philanthropic and 
charitable character and those of aneducational 
character. It is questionable whether it is the 
duty of the Board of Education to subsidize 
schools in the first of these two categories. 
However this question be decided, it is dis- 
eouraging to find that ‘‘ the supply of really 
educational night schools is most inadequate.” 

The volume of South Kensington Reports 
closes with numerous extracts from the 
reports of the examiners on the results of the 
science examinations, 1901; on the whole, 
they are satisfactory and record advance. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Specimens of Middle Scots, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By G. Gregory Smith. 
(Blackwood.)—This volume of selections from 
Scottish texts of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries has been prepared with 
the object of ‘‘introducing the student, and 
perhaps the general reader, to the systematic 
treatment of the language of our older Northern 
literature during the period of its greatest 
renown.” There is certainly room for a work 
of the kind, for even in Scotland the old lan- 
receives less attention than it deserves, 





and those who are interested in it do not 
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always make a systematic study of it. The 
editor’s introduction, of sixty-five pages, 
will at once put the beginner on the right 
lines in several respects. It opens, for 
example, with a clear account of the process 
by which the ‘‘ Inglis ’’ tongue spoken north of 
the Tweed finally came to be called ‘‘ Scottis ’— 
a change which has been fruitful of misunder- 
standings and vain discussions. This is fol- 
lowed by a section on the characteristics of 
‘¢ Middle Scots,’’ or the form in which the lan- 
guage was written from about 1450 to 1620. 
There may be some doubt whether itis quite 
necessary to separate this period from that 
of Barbour and Wyntoun, but the limitation 
makes the account of the orthography, syntax, 
&e., at once briefer and less complicated. An 
exhaustive treatment of these subjects has not 
been attempted, however, the points dis- 
cussed being almost exclusively such as relate 
directly to the texts which follow. The pages 
on ‘ External Influences ’ run somewhat counter 
to current ideas, especially on the question of 
French influence; Mr. Gregory Smith holds 
that this has been much overrated, while the 
effect of Latin has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The specimens themselves begin with 
pieces (chiefly by Henryson and Dunbar) from 
the leading manuscript collections, of which a 
useful bibliographical account is given on 
pp. lxvi-Ixxv. Those which follow take the 
student through all the leading authors in 
verse and prose, from Sir Gilbert Hay to 
Abacuck Bysset, and are followed by an 
appendix of ‘ Early Transition Texts.’ From 
all books of selections one is sure to miss some 
favourite pieces, and we should have liked to 
see Pitscottie’s best story included—that of 
the MacGregor who nearly stole the crown of 
England at Bosworth Field. That some of the 
prose specimens are rather dull reading can 
hardly be laid to the editor’s charge, for the 
prose of the period is seldom of a lively cast. 
It is of great importance that a work of this 
kind should have a good glossary, and the one 
given here appears to be full enough to satisfy 
the needs of all. The words, as a rule, are 
correctly explained ; but a few slips may be 
found, which a careful revision will doubtless 
remove. Tue insertion of etymologies is not 
very systematic, and might usefully have been 
more extensive. These points, however, are 
not of sufficient importance to impair the value 
of a book which ought to prove serviceable in 
advancing the study of ‘* Middle Scots.”’ 


A NEW edition of Stevenson's Fables appears 
in a most attractive style, published by Messrs. 
Longman. This is the first time that the 
‘Fables’ have appeared in a separate book. 
Six etchings by Miss Ethel King Martyn are 
not devoid of mystery and vision, if not entirely 
successful in a difficult business, and with good 
print and paper will recommend the volume 
as a desirable acquisition to the many Steven- 
sonians who could not get the ‘ Edinburgh 
Edition.”’ 

Singles from Life’s Gathering. By William 
Jacks. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.)—The 
author explains the title. A gathering was 
an occasion when, after a harvest, women and 
children collected the ears of corn left on the 
stubble. The ears of corn plaited together 
formed a single. The volume contains ad- 
dresses on ‘Stability of Character and Pur- 
pose,’ and ‘ Success in Business Life,’ and these 
are singles from the life’s gathering of Dr. 
Jacks, It would be most unkind to suggest 
that he had but ‘‘ gathered dust and chaff,”’ 
considering that his words manifest his kindly 
purpose and good intention. There is, in- 
deed, in the address styled ‘ Thoughts on Art’ 
a great deal of common sense which justifies 
the lecture, and edified, it may be hoped, the 
hearers. It is interesting and amusing, too, 
to note that the lecturer does not think the 
style and language of ‘‘ Scott and Shakspeare 


correspondence.’’ Those who wish a good 
style for commercial correspondence are 
advised to read ‘‘ the writings of Prof. 
Seeley, Max Miiller, Motley, and R. W. 
Emerson, and the letters and speeches of 
John Bright.’’ In view of the questions 
regarding university and technical education 
as preparations for business life, it is well to 
listen to a man like the writer of these essays. 
Lads should begin office-work between four- 
teen and sixteen, and should have, apart from 
the ordinary elementary education, training 
in shorthand and modern languages. He ad- 
vises such lads to continue their literary 
education, and insists on the need for acquaint- 
ance with modern languages in such fashion 
that one cannot understand why he wishes 
lads to leave school between fourteen and six- 
teen, before they can have obtained any real 
knowledge of Frenchor German. Dean Farrar, 
it appears, was one of those who advised the 
publication of this volume, and to it he writes 
a short introduction. 


Rochester, and other Literary Rakes of the 
Court of Charles II. By the Author of ‘The 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The Life of a 
Prig,’&c. (Longmans.)—This is a disappoint- 
ing book. The men of the Restoration have 
hardly received their fair share of attention 
from literary historians, although, as Mr. 
Gosse’s excellent studies of Etheredge and 
Otway show, there is a good deal of unutilized 
material available. But the amiable biographer 
of Sir Kenelm Digby has not troubled to 
plunge deep. He repudiates the idea that 
his book consists of ‘‘ a mere réchauffé of Pepys’s 
and Evelyn’s diaries,’’ and it is true that he 
has drawn also upon Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
and St. Evremond’s ‘ Life of Rochester,’ and 
a few other fairly evident sources. But the 
total result is a volume of rather shallow 
gossip, which certainly does not betray either 
thoroughgoing research or suggestive critical 
insight. We do not in the least deprecate 
the gossiping manner, when it rests upon a 
sound basis of knowledge. Mr, Austin Dob- 
son's eighteenth-century gossip is a constant 
joy. But Mr. Dobson has absorbed the 
eighteenth century, and the writer before 
us is very far from having absorbed the Re- 
storation. He appears to have a rooted 
prejudice in favour of second-rate and second- 
hand authorities. Thus he does not even 
take the trouble to ascertain accurately 
whether John Shefl'eld was Duke of Bucking- 
ham or Duke of B.:ckinghamshire, but con- 
tents himself with telling us that one title 
is given by Burke in his ‘Extinct Peerage’ 
and by Horace Walpole in his ‘Royal and 
Noble Authors,’ and the other in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pzedia Britannica’ and the ‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica.’ Have, then, G. E. C.’s ‘Peerage’ and 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ been 
writtenin vain? Similarly, he quotes a saying 
of Rochester’s, and comments :— 

“Malone, in his notice of Dryden, says that 
Aubrey relates this of Rochester. It does not 
appear in his ‘Lives of Eminent Persons’; but 
Malone had the opportunity of looking through all 
Aubrey’s MSS.” 

Also Mr. Clark printed them in 1898, and the 
passage is there at full length. It must be 
added that the author is a squeamish writer, 
and is constantly holding up hands of real or 
affected horror before he expurgates his stories. 
Well, the Restoration was not a decent age, 
and if you cannot face facts, there is a good 
deal to be said for leaving it alone. But then 
why not leave it alone? 


Dogtown. By Mabel Osgood Wright. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.)—This delight- 
ful book appears to have been printed in 
America. It is tastefully bound, and the 
numerous illustrations are in themselves 
excellent and reproduced in the best manner. 


mother, and a large and various family of 
dogs, embracing poodles, bulldogs, beagles, 
and St. Bernards. ‘‘ This book is for all those 
who love children and dogs,’’ as we learn from 
a charming title-page; and we are inclined to 
think that even some folk who are foolish or 
unfortunate enough not to love children and 
dogs might derive pleasure and benefit from 
the perusal of these pages. The book contains 
hardly a word one could wish away, unless it 
be in the third line of the following title-page 
verse :— 2 
Such soft warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat ; 
Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet. 
She could feelin her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 
And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 
The whole story of doggy joys and sorrows 
is so full of practical good sense and 
wholesome high spirits that one somehow 
resents the foolishness of that kissing line; 
and it is calculated to encourage a very 
objectionable and unclean habit. This would 
not be the true and convincing kennel history 
that it is if it contained no mournful passages 
dealing with the inevitable tragedies of Dog- 
town. Tommy’s favourite dog Lily was run 
over and killed by a railway train whilst 
endeavouring to obey her young master’s. 
voice :— 

“Tommy, still crying, and remorseful at perhaps 
having caused Lily’s death by calling her at the 
wrong moment, insisted upon Miss Jule and his 
father and mother attending her funeral. Anne 
made a wreath of her best flowers, sacrificing four 
tea rose-buds and all of her mignonette and helio- 
trope, but Tommy would have none of it, Instead, 
he begged two beef bones from the cook, and tying 
them together crosswise with Anne’s best pink hair 
ribbon, which she had not the heart to deny him, 
put them on the middle of the mound, saying 
between sobs, ‘ She—loved—bones—but—she didn’t 
like flowers—except to sleep on,’ which was 
perfectly true, her favourite places for a siesta 
having been alternately the verbena, nasturtium, or 
lettuce bed.” 

This is an altogether pleasing and wholesome 
book, without a ‘‘ goody-goody ’”’ sentence in 
it, yet containing a good deal of useful animal 


lore. 


M. Maovrice Levpet, who has returned to 
the Figaro, and is now one of its principal 





editors, publishes through La Fare, of Paris, 
L’Almanach des Sports for its fifth year, 
1903. The volume deals with the same sub- 
jects in the same manner as in the previous 
years, and while English readers will look on 
the lists of duels, the instantaneous photo- 
graphs of duels, and a good many other of its 
pages with the usual wonder, yet those who 
are interested in automobilism will find the 
almanac worth obtaining. The automobile 
section, which stands first, shows, as do the 
numerous advertisements which accompany it, 
the extent to which the use of that vehicle 
has developed in the last two or three years 
in France. Speed is so vastly greater there 
than here that those who are curious in these 
matters will find in the statistics of fuel 
consumption compared with speed, and in 
such-like tables, a good deal of guidance as to 
the class of vehicles to adopt. 


Un Officier de l’Armée de Varus. Par 
Eugéne M. O. Dognée. (Brussels, Lebegue.) 
The first 


—This volume falls into two parts. 
is a sketch of the wars between Rome and the 
Germans from the earliest times to the defeat 
of Varus. In the second the Bonn tombstone 
of M. Ceelius, who (as the inscription says) 
occidit bello Variano, is taken as a peg on 
which to hang an imaginary account of a 
Varian officer, deduced from our general know- 
ledge of Roman history, and also a long 
explanation of the phalere and other military 
decorations which are figured on the monu- 
ment. The treatment is throughout slight 





The chief characters are Anne and Tommy, 





vo those you would adopt for commercial 








an American boy and girl, their father and 


and popular ; the author has nofear of stating 
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at length things generally known—and, for 
that matter, he does it pleasantly enough. 
The chief original suggestion which he makes 
—a conjecture about a lost word on the Bonn 
inscription—involves, we fear, an infringement 
of the Latin rules of abbreviation. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Theology. 
Congregational Year-Book, 1903, 8vo, sewed, 2/6 
Layard (N. F.), Seventeen Suffolk Martyrs, imp. 8vo, 2/6 
Robertson (A.), The Roman Catholic Church in Italy, 8vo, 6; 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Brush-Work Drawing, 4to, 6/ 
Connoisseur: Vol. 4, September-December, 1902, 7/6 net. 
Living Pictures of the Animal World, oblong folio, 5/ 
Political Economy. 
Warren (H.), The Story of the Bank of England, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
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Pepys(S.), Diary, edited by Lord Braybrooke, 12mo, 3/ net. 
Renouf (Sir Peter le Page), The Life Work of, First Series, 
Vol. 1, edited by G. Maspero and W. H. Rylands, 
imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen, Vol. 2, 4to, 7/6 net. 
Wilson (R. R_), New York, Old aud New, 2 vols. illustrated, 
er. 8vo, 18/ 
Geography and Travel. 
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Smith, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
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New English Dictionary: Lief—Lock, by H. Bradley, 5/ 
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General Literature. 

Alexander (Mrs.), Through Fire to Fortune, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
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Thorne (K.), The Heresy of Teetotalism, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE IN THE ALPS. 
(Percy Aylwin at midnight standing in front of his chalet 
where he has been living alone since the death of Rhona.] 
I, 

THROUGH Fate’s mysterious warp another weft 
Of days is cast ; and, see! Time’s star-built throne, 
From which he greets a new-born year, is shown 

Between yon curtains where the clouds are cleft! 

Old Year, while here I stand, with heart berefs 
Of all that was its music—stand alone, 
Remembering happy hours for ever flown, 

Impatient of the leaden minutes left— 

The plaudits of mankind that once gave pleasure, 

The chidings of mankind that once gave pain, 
Seem in this hermit hut beyond all measure 

Barren and foolish, and I cry, “ No grain, 

No grain, but winnowings in the harvest 
sieve |” 
And yet I cannot join the dead—and live, 


’ 


II. 
Old Year, what bells are ringing in the New 
In England, heedless of the knells they ring 
To you and those whose sorrow makes you cling 
Each to the other ere you say adieu !— 





I seem to hear their chimes—the chimes we knew 
In those dear days when Rhona used to sing, 
Greeting a New Year's Day as bright of wing 

As he whose pinions soon will rise to view. 

If these dream-bells which come and mock mine ears 
Could bring the past and make it live again, 
Yea, live with every hour of grief and pain, 

And hopes deferred and all the grievous fears— 
And with the past bring her I weep in vain— 
Then would I bless them, though I blessed in tears. 

[The clouds move away and show the stars in 
dazzling brightness. } 
Ill. 

Those stars! they set my rebel-pulses beating 
Against the tyrant Sorrow, him who drove 
My footsteps from the Dell and haunted Grove— 

They bring the mighty Mother’s new-year greeting : 

“ All save great Nature is a vision fleeting ”— 

So says the scripture of those orbs above. 
“ A}l, all,” I cry, ‘except man’s dower of love !— 

No part is that of Nature’s mystic cheating !” 


And yet it comes again, the old desire 
To read what yonder constellations write 
On river and ocean—secrets of the night— 
To feel again the spirit’s wondering fire 
Which, ere this passion came, absorbed me quite, 
To catch the master-note of Nature’s lyre, 


IV. 

New Year, the stars do not forget the Old! 

And yet they say to me, most sorely stung 

By Fate and Death, ‘‘ Nature is ever young, 
And brings new riches, as the morning's gold 
Blooms o’er a blasted land: be thou consoled: 

The Past was great, his harp was greatly strung ; 

The Past was great, his songs were greatly sung; 
The Past was great, his tales were greatly told ; 

The Past has given to man a wondrous world, 

But curtains of old Night were being upcurled 
Whilst thou wast mourning Rhona: things sublime 

In worlds of worlds were breaking on the sight 
Of Youth’s fresh runners in the lists of Time. 

Arise, and drink the wine of Nature’s light!” 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “JERKIN.” 

Tue problem as to the etymology of jerkin is 
about as hopeless as any. Perhaps some in- 
dulgence may be permitted to a guess which I 
confess seems to myself to be possible. 

The only words that seem to resemble it are 
the late Du. jurk, a frock, only recorded in 
Sewel; the E. Friesic jurken, a child’s frock, in 
Koolman ; and the Westphalian jiirken, a sort 
of overcoat. Dr. Murray very rightly remarks 
that the Du. ; is a y, and not the E. j at all, 
and that a jerkin is not a child’s frock ; but it 
is difficult to resist the suspicion that there 
may be some sort of connexion. 

Perhaps it may have come in this way. 
Koolman records an E. Friesic Christian name 
Djure, which he thinks comes from Djurko, 
Diurko, which he takes to be the E. Friesic 
form of Du. Dirk (Dietrich), and to be the 
origin of the surnames Djurken and Jurken. I 
strongly suspect that he is wrong as to Divi: 
(except by way of popular confusion), because 
Berghaus explains that Juri really means George, 
and that the pet-names for George are Jiirgen 
and Jiirken, the latter of which he assigns to 
Hamburg. I see no difficulty, even phonetically, 
in deriving our jerkin (first known in 1519) 
from a Friesic Djurken, nor yet in deriving the 
late Du. jurk from a Friesic Jurken. The only 
difficulty that remains is that of deriving the 
name of a garment from that of a maker ; but 
this is to some degree met by such cases as 
mackintosh and doily. But I find a far stronger 
proof of the likelihood of the suggestion in the 
fact that Godefroy actually quotes O. French 
georget as meaning ‘‘sorte de casaque,” which 
can hardly be derived from anything but the 
same name, George; whilst at the same time it 


seems to be generally admitted that jacket is | 
Perhaps even Cotgrave’s | 


derived from Jaques. 
jargeot, jargot, ‘‘a kind of course garment 
worne by country people,” may be similarly 
explained. WaLtTeR W. SKEArT. 


THE GOWRIE DILEMMAS. 
December 27th, 1902. 

Tue logic of the reviewer still bafflesme. He 
seems unaware that ‘‘ several dilemmas are 
blowing their dread ’orns at his doors.” ‘*The 
central problem ” is the position of the unarmed 
king alone with the armed Master of Ruthven. 
I quite understand that the reviewer is only 
stating a case for the Ruthven defence ‘‘ with- 
out prejudice.” The question then rises: ‘‘ Why 
is the king, if a poltroon, alone with the 
Master, for the purpose of deliberately raising 
a murderous brawl ; and, the door being locked, 
how can he risk himself in such a situation?” 
The reviewer (‘‘ without prejudice”) suggests 
that the king (by my own admission) has dined ; 
next, that he has ordered Lennox and Erskine 
to be at his heels, and thinks himself safe 
enough ; next, that (given spring locks—again 
my own suggestion) he may not know that he 
is locked in, and sorisks provoking the struggle, 
expecting instant aid. This is excellent, but 
the reviewer overlooks the other ‘‘ horn ” of the 
dilemma. If James meant to goad Ruthven 
into violence, he would not, as I pointed out, 
ask Lennox before, and Erskine after dinner, 
to accompany him. ‘“‘ He asked the Master to 
bring Sir Thomas Erskine with him,” says 
the reviewer. But the Master disobeyed — 
which proves his guilt. Their presence, if 
they came, would prevent Ruthven from 
resenting studied insoJence by a_ personal 
assault, and Lennox—a man of honour and, 
at one time, Ruthven’s brother-in-law—would 
have been a dangerous witness. Probably 
the reviewer will not allege that either 
Erskine or Lennox, or both, would act as 
the king’s spadassins in such a case? But I 
see no other escape from the dilemma except 
the suggestion that the king’s plan was to 
raise the brawl in the nick of time, just before 
Lennox and Erskine could join him. To 
this I should reply, first, that the struggle 
arose after the king and Ruthven had been 
alone together for a considerable interval. 
Secondly, the king (granting the Ruthvens’ 
innocence) had made this method absolutely 
impossible. Not only did he not expect to be 
followed, but he had taken deliberate measures 
to make it impossible that he should be followed 
by any of his suite. The evidence is that both 
Gowrie and Ruthven had told the suite that the 
king desired to be alone. If they did this by 
the king’s orders, he, if guilty, went alone and 
unarmed to provoke a struggle with a younger, 
stronger, and armed man, and that ina place 
whence his cry for aid could not have been 
heard by his friends, unless Gowrie had falsely 
told the nobles, and Cranstoun had falsely told 
Ramsay, that the king was away and in the South 
Inch. It is incredible that James should thus 
have risked himself—so incredible that later 
Perth wits invented the myth, unknown in con- 
temporary records, that he had placed armed 
retainers in the chambers. Now as no man— 
above all, not James—would thus hopelessly 
expose himself by deliberately forbidding his 
friends to follow him, it follows that he gave no 
such orders. Therefore the Ruthvens gave the 
false message that the king would be alone, 
and the Master did »*' ‘ring Erskine, as he 
was ordered to do ~- “hen what becomes 
of their innocenc ach contradictions 
every theory of the 3’ innocence wrecks 
itself. 

I shall not trouble you with replies to the 
reviewer's other points, and am obliged to him 
for proving that Bothwell’s list of allies is a 
mere dream of an exile—or almost certainly so. 

A. Lane. 








HENRY LOVELICH, SKINNER. 





THE subjoined extracts fromthe Hustings Rolls 
of the City of London, which Dr. Reginald Sharpe 
has very kindly sent me, settle that the ‘Graal’ 
and ‘Merlin’ translating skinner, whom Nasmith, 
‘I, and others called ‘‘ Lonelich,” was really 
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‘*Lovelich,” as Mr. Henry Bradley suggested, 
and that he was a skinner (as we held), and 
not a scrivener. The thanks of all Early Eng- 
lish students are due to the learned Records 


Clerk of the Guildhall for his extracts. 
F. J. FurRNIvALL. 


Extract yrom the Will of Henry Barton, Skinner, 
proved and enrolled in the Husting of London, 
‘Hust. Roll 164 (46). 

Item do et lego predictis Magistro custodibus ac 
Rectori Sancti Jobannis super Walbroke predicti 
et eorum successoribus totum mesuagium meum 
vocatum le Rede lyon in Wodestrete situatum in 

arochia Sancti Alphegi infra Crepulgate London’ 
cum quinque shopis et aleya eidem mesuagio 
annexis simul cum ‘omnibus suis pertinenciis quod 
quidem mesuagium cum pertinenciis nuper per- 

uisivi de Henrico Loveliche cive et pellipario 
ondon’ cum Margareta uxore sua ut patet per 
eorum scriptum lectum et irrotulatum in Hustengo 

London’ de Communibus placitis terre tento die 

lune proximo post Festum Sancti Luce Evangeliste 

Anno regui Regis Henrici quarti post conquestum 

terciodecimo. 

Placita terre tenta in Hustengo London’ die lune 
proximo post Festum Sancti Luce Evangeliste 
Anno regni Reyis Henrici quarti post conquestum 
terciodectMo...+++ 

* « * * 

Carta Henr’ Barton’ Pelliparii Thome Holewell’ 
clerici et alior’ per Henr’ Lovelich’ pellip’ et 
Margaretam ux’em eius de ten’ in paroch’ Sancti 
Alphegi in Wodestrete London’. 

Omnibus Christi tidelibus ad quos presens carta 
pervenerit nos Henricus Lovelich’ civis et Pelli- 
parius London’ et Margareta uxor mea salutem in 
domino sempiternam Cum, Xe. 

* * * * 

Sciatis nos prefatos Henricum Lovelich’ et Mar- 
garetam uxorem meam...... dedisse concessisse...... 
Henrico Barton’ civi et Pellipario London’... 
omnia supradicta terras, tenementa et redditus 
[comprising a tenement called “le lyoun on the 
hoop,” with alley, &c., in the parish of St. Alphege 
in Wodestrete].—Hust. Roll 139 (8). 

L’ra attorn’ Henrici Louwelich’ et Margarete ux'is 
eius facta Steph’o Marchaunt et al’. 

Noverint cuniversi per presentes me Henricum 
Lovelich’ civem et Pelliparium London’ et Mar- 
garetam uxorem meam, &c.—Hust. Roll 139 (10). 

Mention made in Hust. Rolls of Johanna, wife of 
Henry Lovelich, skinner, widow of Robert Polehull, 
skinner, A.D. 1405,—Hust. Roll 133* (41). 








VISCOUNT DUNDEE'S LETTER TO JAMES II. 
AFTER HIS VICTORY AT KILLIECRANKIE. 

Ir has always heretofore been supposed that 
this letter was first given to the public in 
Macpherson’s ‘ Original Papers,’ 1775, printed 
from Carte’s MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
characterized by Macaulay as ‘‘as impudent a 
forgery as Fingal.”’ This reckless assertion 
was fully dealt with by Mark Napier (‘ Memoirs 
of Dundee,’ 1862, vol. iii., Appendix No. 1), 
and later in ‘Clavers, the Despot’s Champion,’ 
published by Messrs. Longmans in 1889. 

I have a broadside, which I should certainly 
say was contemporary, headed: ‘*The Lord 
Dundee’s Speech to his Soldiers before the late 
Battle in Scotland, and his Letter to King James 
after the Victory.’’ 

Macpherson’s documents (vol. i. pp. 371-3) 
are undated ; the broadside ones are dated 
respectively ‘‘July 27th, 1689,” and ‘July 28, 
1689,” and the orthography is naturally differ- 
ent. There are several verbal discrepancies 
between the two, the principal ong being the 
interpolation, in the broadside, of the words, 

and of our Body that Consisted of near 6000 
Men” before the words “ We have not lost full 
out 900” (Carte). 

_As this letter has been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy, I thought the existence 
of a contemporary printed document might be 
of interest, though it does not, possibly, prove 
very much. F. L. MawpeEstLey. 








A NEW CHAUCER WORD. 
; Gr. Lichterfelde, near Berlin. 
Pernaps it may interest some of your readers 
to learn that the emendation of Mr. E. 
Kruisinga in the Atheneum of November 29th 





(which, by chance, has only just now come to 


my notice), viz., to read reulelees, instead of 

recchelees, &c., in 1. 179 of the general prologue, 

was proposed by me more than twenty years 
ago in Anglia, vol. v., Anzeiger, p- 138. As 

Mr. Kruisinga’s suggestion appears to be inde- 

pendent of mine, I hope the above conjecture 

will now be more generally approved of. 
Joun Kocu. 
—— 

THE SOURCE OF CHAPMAN'S ‘ THE CONSPIRACIE 
AND TRAGEDIE OF CHARLES, DUKE OF BYRON,’ 
AND ‘THE REVENGE OF BUSSY D’AMBOIS.’ 

Reavers of the Athenewm may be interested 
to know that in preparing an edition of Chap- 
man’s ‘Bussy d’Ambois’ and ‘The Revenge of 
Bussy @’Ambois ’ I have traced the immediate 
source of the latter play and of ‘The Con- 
spiracie and Tragedie of Charles, Duke of Byron.’ 
In his monograph, ‘Quellen-Studien zu den 
Dramen George Chapman’s, Philip Massinger’s, 
und John Ford’s ’ (1897), Emil Koeppel proved 
conclusively, on chronological grounds, the 
falsity of the traditional view that De Thou’s 
‘ Historice sui Temporis’ was Chapman’s chief 
authority for these four dramas founded on recent 
French history. He showed further that the 
source of ‘ Bussy @’Ambois’ cannot at present 
be identified, but that the other three plays 
were based upon materials taken from Jean 
de Serres’s ‘ Inventaire Général de |’Histoire de 
France’ (1693), Pierre Matthieu’s ‘ Histoire de 
France durant Sept Années de Paix du Regne 
de Henri IV.’ (1605), and P. V. Cayet’s ‘ Chrono- 
logie Septenaire de |’Histoire de la Paix entre 
les Royes de France et d’Espagne’ (1605). 

‘An exhaustive series of parallel passages in 
these works and in Chapman’s three plays, 
arranged in corresponding columns, proved 
beyond question the dramatist’s heavy obliga- 
tions. 

But it is now possible to show that these 
obligations were not at first hand, and that 
Koeppel, in his scholarly investigations, over- 
looked an essential factor. In 1607 the printer 
George Hild published a handsome illustrated 
folio, of which the British Museum possesses 
a fine copy (c. 66, b. 14). Its title is: 
«© A General Inventorie of the Historie of 
France, from the beginning of that Monarchie, 
unto the Treatie of Vervins, in the Yeare 1598. 
Written by Jhon de Serres. And continued 
unto these Times, out of the best Authors which 
have written of that Subiect. Translated out of 
French into English, by Edward Grimeston, 
Gentleman.” There is no doubt that this work, 
the popularity of which is attested by the pub- 
lication of a second, enlarged edition in 1611, 
was the direct source of the ‘‘ Byron” plays and 
of ‘The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois.’ And an 
examination of its contents must modify to some 
degree our conception of Chapman’s methods 
as an historical dramatist. 

In the dedication of his work to the Earls of 
Suffolk and Salisbury Grimeston states that, 
having retired to private and domesticke 
cares’ after ‘‘some years expence in France, 
for the publike service of the State,” he has 


translated 
‘this generall His 





torie of France written by John 
de Serres: an author, whom (above mine own par- 


ticular knowledge of this subject) I have heard uni- 
med, for the most faithful, and free 


versally esteer 
from affection, that ever toucht at that Argument.” 


In a preface ‘‘ to the Reader” he repeats this 
encomium in different words, and then con- 
tinues :— 

“The History of John de Serres ends with the 
Treatie at Vervins betwixt France and Spaine in the 

eare 1598. I have been importuned to make the 
History perfect, and to continue it unto these times, 
wherunto I have added (for your better satisfac- 
tion) what I could extract out of Peter Mathew and 


other late writers touching this subject. Some per- 
chauce will challenge me of indiscretion, that I have 
reputed so 


not translated Peter Mathew onely, being 
To them I answere 


d learned a Writer. 
tten by him that 


eloquent an 


first, that I found many things wri 





were not fit to be inserted, and some things belong- 


ing unto the Historie, related by others, whereof he 
makes no mention. Secondly his style is so full, 
and his discourse 80 copious, as the worke would 
have held no proportion, for that this last addition 
of seven years must have exceeded halfe Serres 
Historie. Which considerations have made me to 
draw forth, what I thought most materiall for the 
subject, and to leave the rest as unnecessarie.” 
From this we learn that Grimeston followed 
Jean de Serres till 1598, and that from then till 
1604 (beyond which, in the first edition of his 
volume, he does not go) he drew materials 
chiefly from Pierre Matthieu, in part from 
other writers. And a collation of his volume 
with the text of Chapman’s three plays proves 
that every passage in which the dramatist 
draws upon historical materials is to be found 
within the four corners of the folio of 1607. 
Thus in the two “‘ Byron” plays the narrative 
of Pierre Matthieu is followed in the main. 
But in the opening scene in the ‘ Conspiracie’ 
Roncas gives the Duke of Savoy a description 
of **the new-created Duke Byron,” which ex- 
tends to over twenty lines (cf. Chapman’s 
‘Dramatic Works,’ 1873, vol. ii. p. 189), 
and which is borrowed almost verbally from 
Cayet’s ‘ Chronologie Septenaire ’ (p. 316). 
But Chapman did not go himself to Cayet for 
this. He found it in Grimeston (l.c., p. 992), 
who inserts it immediately after the account, 
translated from Matthieu, of the duke’s execu- 
tion. Just below this Grimeston introduces, 
also from Cayet’s ‘ Chronologie,’ a story of how 
Byron, ‘ disguised like a carrier of letters,” had 
consulted a mathematician and astrologer called 
La Brosse, who had prophesied that he would 
lose his head. The incident is introduced by 
Chapman at the close of Act III. of the ‘Con- 
spiracie’ ; and the account, similarly borrowed 
‘meston from Cayet, of Byron’s interview 


by Grimes 
with another magician, who foretold that his 
‘‘ Bourguignon,” is 


executioner would be a 
utilized in the ‘'Tragedie,’ Act V. p. 308. In 
Act II. of the ‘ Conspiracie ’(p. 209) Savoy, in 
a long eulogy of Byron to the king, speaks of 
his services at the ‘‘ famous siege of Dreux.” 
Koeppel has shown (p. 21) that Chapman is 
here reproducing a passage of Jean de Serres 
which really relates to Byron’s services at the 
battle of Ivry, but that. the dramatist was 
misled by a marginal reference to the siege 
of Dreux, which had just been mentioned. On 

. 748 of Grimeston’s volume the passage will 
be found with the marginal reference repro- 
duced, and it is here, not in the original French 
text, that the source of Chapman’s error is to be 
looked for. 

In ‘The Revenge of Bussy @’Ambois’ Chap- 
man gives himself a somewhat freer hand than 
in the Byron plays; but in the historical 
episodes it is equally evident that Grimeston is 
his direct source. It is noteworthy that the 
last episode included in the folio of 1607 is the 
plot by which the Count d’Auvergne, who had 
been one of Byron's fellow-conspirators, and 
who had fallen under suspicion for a second time 
in 1604, was treacherously arrested by agents of 
the king, while attending a review of troops. 
The story of the count’s fate was thus brought 
prominently before Chapman, and this helps to 
explain the remarkable fact that in the third 
and fourth acts of ‘The Revenge of Bussy 
d’Ambois’ he assigns to Clermont, Bussy’s 
brother, the closing incidents of D’Auvergne’s 
career. ere Grimeston was drawing upon 
P. Matthieu. In an earlier part of his work 
(pp. 723-4) he had translated from De Serres 
the narrative of the murder of the Duke of Guise 
in 1588, and this Chapman, with a fine disregard 
for chronology, makes use of in his fifth act. 

It is evident, therefore, that the picture sug- 
gested by Koeppel’s monograph of Chapman 
reading widely in contemporary French his- 
torical works, and choosing from each of them 
such portions as suited his purposes, must be 
henceforth dismissed. All that he knew of 
Jean de Serres, of P. Matthieu, and of Cayet 
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he knew, so far as his plays bear witness, through 
Grimeston alone, who, for the period between 
1598 and 1604, not only translates, but selects 
and combines his materials, He is thus to Chap- 
man all, and more than all, that Sir T. North 
was to Shakspeare. This is not the occasion to 
enlarge on this relationship, but I would point 
out that the date of the composition of the 
‘* Byron ” plays is thus definitely fixed as being 
in the latter part of 1607 or in 1608, and cannot 
be pushed back, as Phelps suggests in his intro- 
duction to the ‘*‘ Mermaid” edition of Chapman, 
to ‘‘about 1605.” Freperick S. Boas. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1902. 
II. 

For want of the necessary space it is im- 
possible to do full justice to what, for the sake 
of convenience, may be called the Mexborough 
sale. In addition to the works mentioned in 
the previous article, the following must, how- 
ever, be noted. William Morris’s MSS. of ‘A 
Dream of John Ball,’ ‘The Friendship of Amis 
and Amile,’ and ‘The Art of the People,’ &c., sold 
by order of the executors, realized 1661., 1301., 
and 160l. respectively ; very special copies of 
Basan’s ‘ Cabinet Choiseul,’ 1771, and ‘ Cabinet 
Poullain,’ 1781, with proof plates, 225/.; an extra- 
illustrated copy of Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania,’ 1601. ; 
Goldsmith’s ‘A Prospect of Society,’ a 4to of 
16 pp. without date, discovered by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell in a parcel of old pamphlets, and pro- 
bably unique, 63/. ; an extremely fine copy of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Potest” edition of Horace, 
1733-37, 1011. ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, 
3 vols., 1820, folio, proof plates, 2741. ; the First 
Folio of Shakspeare’s Works, 1623, 6201. (122 in. 
by 8 in., defective) ; the Second Folio, 1632, 
1001. (Allot imprint, 13} in. by 8} in., slightly 
defective); and another Second Folio, 6901. 
(Smethwick imprint, 12Zin. by 83in., good copy). 
Some eighty-five copies of the Second Folio are 
recorded in ‘ Book-Prices Current’ as having been 
sold since 1887, and nearly all of them have 
the Allot title-page. Mr. W. Roberts, in a 
recent letter to the Times, calls attention to the 
variations in the title-page of this Second Folio, 
and explains why they exist. It seems that it 
was the joint speculation of at least five book- 
sellers, each of whom took so many copies and 
sold them under his own name. 

On March 20th Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
sold a collection of books on military subjects 
belonging to the late Mr. Thomas Preston, and 
a few days later a number of Sir Walter Besant’s 
original MSS. brought quite trifling sums. It 
seems strange that ‘he Chaplain of the 
Fleet’ should realize no more than five guineas, 
and that ‘The World Went very Well Then’ 
should go for four. A few days later 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold Mr. 
Martineau’s library and some other properties, 
but the only noticeable entry in the cata- 
logue referred to a manuscript containing a 
number of transcripts in verse or prose 
by or relating to the Lady Arabella Stuart. 
This realized 1001. The library of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hibbert, of Brandon, sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on April 9th and following 
days, consisted of no more than 914 lots, but 
realized 12,0001. Burns’s Poems, Kilmarnock 
edition, 1786, brought 189/. (morocco extra, 
half-title missing), and the first Edinburgh 
edition, 301. 10s, (morocco extra, uncut) ; the very 
rare ‘Poems on Various Occasions,’ by Byron, 
1807, realized 50/. (morocco extra, portion of 
title in facsimile) as against 1291. (Dec. 2nd, 
1901, original boards, presentation copy) ; Cax- 
ton’s ‘Chronicle,’ printed by Julian Notary, 1515, 
made 130/. (morocco extra); and the follow- 
ing prices are aleo observable : ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
2 vols., 1620, first edition of Shelton’s trans- 
lation, 611. (calf extra); ‘Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses’ of Choderlos de Laclos, 1796, 8vo, 
2 vols., 801. (morocco extra); Claude's ‘ Liber 
Veritatis,’ 4 vols., 1774-7, 571. (morocco extra, 








with the extra plates of etchings); Gray’s 
Poems, 1775, 4to, 1971. (morocco, with notes by 
Walpole and original drawings and prints in- 
serted) ; La Gueriniére’s ‘Ecole de Cavalerie,’ 
1751, folio, 661. (old French morocco) ; Mon- 
taigne’s ‘ Essayes,’ by Florio, 1603, 671. (morocco 
extra); More’s ‘Utopia,’ 1551, 701. (ibid.); 
another copy of the First Folio of Shakspeare, 
1,050/. (13 in. by 8} in.), and of the Second Folio, 
3501. (134 in. by 9 in., Allot’s title) ; a copy of 
the Third Folio, 7551. (13 in. by 8} in.), and of 
the Fourth Folio, 118/. (144 in. by 94 in.). 
Each of these folios was, generally, in 
sound condition, though slight defects were 
noticeable in the first, third, and fourth. 
Shelley’s ‘ Zastrozzi,’ 1810, published at 5s., sold 
for 1501. at this same sale (calf extra) ; ‘Alastor,’ 
1816, brought 38/. (ibid.), and ‘Laon and 
Cythna,’ 1818, 301. (ibid.) ; ‘Queen Mab,’ 1813, 
brought 601. (ibid., with Shelley’s imprint). 
All these were, of course, good copies. Shen- 
stone’s first publication, the ‘Poems upon Various 
Occasions,’ 1737, 12mo, realized 711., but four 
of the fly-leaves were occupied by an original 
poem in the poet’s handwriting. 

The extensive and fine library formed by the 
late Mr. Henry White occupied Messrs. Sotheby 
eleven days in April and May. This was the 
most important sale of the season, as much as 
18,0001. being realized. Many of the books 
came from the Wodhull Library, while others 
were in choice bindings, recalling the names 
of Queen Elizabeth, King Charles I., Marie de 
Médicis, Cardinal Louis de Bourbon, and other 
notable persons. Another Second Folio with the 
Allot title sold for 1601. (12? in. by 84 in.), and 
a second copy for 1401. (12}in. by 8}in., por- 
trait inlaid and one leaf backed). Mr. White 
had also two copies of the Fourth Folio, which 
realized 801. and 701. respectively. This library 
had been formed with excellent judgment, but 
the sale was not remarkable for high prices. 
The largest sums were realized by manuscript 
Horze, though it is noticeable that the editio 
princeps of Homer, 1488, 2 vols. folio, sold 
for 202]. (morocco extra). 

On April 30th Messrs. Hodgson sold a 
remarkable collection of works from the Straw- 
berry Hill Press. A special copy of Gray’s 
‘Odes,’ 1757, with notes in Walpole’s hand- 
writing, brought 1711. (original wrapper), 
and high prices were also obtained for a 
variety of pamphlets, catalogues, and other 
pieces printed under the direction of Walpole. 
The collection derived much of its interest from 
the fact that the greater portion was part of the 
Walpole bequest tothe Hon. Anne Damer. At 
this sale Charles Tennyson’s ‘Sonnets and 
Fugitive Pieces,’ 1830, with the autograph of 
and three sketches by Thackeray, realized 3001. 
The portion of the library of Mr. J. W. Ford 
sold at Sotheby’s during May contained many 
good books, among them Raleigh’s ‘ Discoverie 
of Guiana,’ 1596, 4to, 351. 10s. (original 
vellum) ; Barker’s Bible of 1614, with Psalms, 
bound in an embroidered cover, showing 
flowers worked in silver and various coloured 
silks, 501. ; Chaucer’s Works, 1561, folio, 301. 
(original calf) ; Chippendale’s ‘ Cabinet Maker’s 
Directory,’ second edition, 1755, 261. (old calf) ; 
an extra-illustrated large-paper copy of Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ 3 vols., 1815-27, 941. 
(morocco extra) ; Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, 1341. (original 
calf, record ~~ ; and the same author's ‘ Life 
of Henry St. John,’ 1770, 62/. (wrappers). 
These large amounts were obtained because the 
works last named were not only clean, but also 
in their original covers. The ‘Life of Henry 
St. John’ is extremely rare in that state, and 
rarer still, if possible, is ‘The Citizen of the 
World,’ 2 vols., 1762, in the original boards. 
Such a copy brought 106/. Nearly all the copies 
of the ‘Citizen’ issued were bound in calf, and 
these, though undoubtedly in their original 
covers, seldom fetch more than 10/., often less. 
At the Ford sale the following sums were also 








paid : Goldsmith’s ‘Romance of Scarron,’ first 
edition, 2 vols., 1001. (boards, very rare in 
this state); Hamilton’s ‘Memoirs de Gram. 
mont,’ 1746, 8vo, 531. (original calf); Her- 
rick’s ‘Hesperides,’ 1648, 8vo, 75/. (morocco 
extra, with the rare leaf of errata); ‘The 
Rambler,’ first edition, complete set of the folio 
numbers, 29]. (calf extra); Lamb’s ‘ Mrs. Lei- 
cester’s School,’ first edition, 1809, 8vo, 35), 
(half calf) ; ‘ Poems and Fancies,’ by Margaret, 
Countess of Newcastle, 1653, folio, 361. (morocco 
extra, with a poem in the autograph of the earl); 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 1632, folio, 601. (old 
English calf, fine copy) ; and Pope’s ‘ Essay on 
Man,’ first edition, 4 parts in 1 vol. folio, 
1732-4, 1901. (second half-title missing, MS, 
corrections in Pope’s handwriting). George 
Meredith’s ‘ Poems,’ first edition (1851), brought 
321. 10s. It was in the original cloth and quite 
clean, and was, moreover, a presentation copy 
to Tom Taylor. 

On May 14th a collection of manuscripts and 
printed books, only forty-two in number, 
realized 5,200). One MS., a very fine Bre- 
viarium ad usum Carthusiensium of the fifteenth 
century, was bought by Mr. Quaritch for no 
less than 1,8101., and the ‘Letters of St, 
Jerome,’ printed in Gothic letters upon vel- 
lum, by Scheeffer, in 1470, folio, realized 2021. ; 
another folio of Shakspeare, this time with 
Meighen’s title, 1632, sold for 1641. (13} in. by 
8} in., two leaves in facsimile). On May 26th 
and three following days Mr. W. Twopenny’s 
library came to the hammer. This was just 
such another collection as that formed by Mr. 
White, of which mention has been made, but 
it was neither so extensive nor so valuable, 
though selected with great care. Keats’s ori- 
ginal autograph manuscript (part only) of the 
‘Cap and Bells,’ written on twenty-four leaves, 
sold for 345]. on June 3rd; and on May 30th 
‘Poems,’ by Coleridge, 1797, with blank verse 
by Charles Lloyd and Lamb, and ‘A Tale of 
RosamundGray,’ printed at Birmingham in 1798, 
the three pieces in two volumes, had brought 80I., 
both lots at Hodgson’s. Tennyson’s ‘ Helen’s 
Tower,’ n.d., 4to, realized 29/.; and Roger Wil- 
liams’s ‘Key into the Language of America,’ 
1643, 8vo, 521. (calf, sound copy). 

On June 3rd and four following days a mis- 
cellaneous collection of 1,334 lots realized the 
large sum of 11,800/. This was in every respect 
a most important sale, to which justice cannot 
be done in the compass of a short article ; and 
the same must be said of the collection of Ame- 
ricana formed by Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts, of 
New York, sold June 9th and 10th; the 
Fountaine sale, which realized nearly 10,8001. 
on June 11th and three following days ; and a 
collection of books and manuscripts which sold 
for nearly 7,000/. in the last days of July. At 
this last-named sale another copy of the Second 
Folio brought 6151. (13 in. by 8} in., Smethwick 
title), and the same copy of Caxton’s ‘ Ryal 
Book’ which sold for 1,550]. last season now 
sold for 1,4007. On July 28th Watts’s ‘Divine 
Songs,’ first edition, 1715, brought 155/. The 
‘Divine Songs’ are extremely scarce, so far as all 
the early editions are concerned, and great care 
should be taken with regard to any copy dated, 
say, prior to 1750. In July a number of ori- 
ginal copies of Scott’s novels brought high prices. 
These were not only in the original boards, but 
also had the paper labels intact in many cases. 
‘Guy Mannering,’ 3 vols., 1815, went for 86l., 
and ‘ Rob Roy,’ 8 vols., 1818, for 101. The sale 
of sporting books held by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson on July 30th must be compared with a 
precisely similar sale at which large amounts 
were realized on November 28th, the two pro- 
perties bringing very nearly 2,000/., although 
only about 300 lots were catalogued. The close 
of the year has, indeed, been remarkable both 
for the large number of books sold, and for 
the high prices secured. Since the new season 
commenced, on October 20th, it may be stated 
that about 50,0001. worth of books has changed 
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hands at auction in London alone. At the 
Ellis sale, in November, 8,0001. was realized ; at 
a miscellaneous sale held on November 13th, 
14th, and 15th, 3,500/.; the Cholmley Library 
sold for 5,200. at the end of November ; and a 
very extensive collection of miscellaneous books 
on December 4th and five following days, for 
10,5001. There are in addition about a dozen 
smaller collections, each realizing from 800. to 
3,000]., a most unusual record for this time of 
the year. Those who chronicle the sales and 
put the details on permanent record will be at 
their wits’ end for space in which to deal with 
such an enormous mass of material. On the 
whole, the miscellaneous sale of December 4th 
and five following days was the most important 
of these latter-day dispersals, though it was not 
so extensive as the Ellis collection. De Foe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ first edition, 1719, with the 
. frontispiece by Clarke and Pine, sold for 2231., a 
record price, while Knox’s Book of Common 
Order in Gaelic, 1567, 12mo, brought more still, 
5001. (imperfect, old morocco); Shakspeare’s 
‘Rape of Lucrece,’ 1655, 8vo, though consisting 
only of the title-page, introduction, and portrait 
—a mere fragment in fact—sold for 1101. ; and 
another copy of the editio princeps of Homer’s 
‘Opera,’ 2 vols. folio, 1488, for 1871. (Pickering). 
Anumber of old plays by Killigrew, Dekker, 
Shirley, George Chapman, and other dramatists 
brought sums ranging from 81. to 25/. each. 
Vincent de Beauvais’s‘Le Premier(Second) Tiers, 
Quart (et Quint) Volume de Vincent, Miroir 
Historial,’ the very rare first edition printed 
at Paris in 1495-6, folio, realized 230/.; and 
Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 1817, with inscription in the 
handweiting of the poet, 177]. Two folios 
descriptive of the Fétes Publiques given on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin, 
1745 and 1747, each in a superb binding by 
Padeloup, probably for Louis XV., were 
bought for 2551. (Quaritch). These folios were 
finely coloured by a contemporary hand. 

At the sale of Mr. T. Mackenzie’s library and 
other properties held on December 15th and 
16th, the Kelmscott Chaucer realized 841. 10s. 
as against 89/, last season, and Messrs. Pickering 
& Chatte paid the very high price of 1421. for 
Shakspeare’s Fourth Folio. This copy measured 
14; in. by 9 in., and was in the original calf 
binding, though rebacked. This measurement 
is good, but might have been better by about 
a quarter of an inch in height, and more still 
in breadth. These details seem trivial, but 
even a small fraction of an inch makes all the 
difference in the value of a book like this. 
Indeed, most important books are now measured 
with great exactitude, and were it not for their 
binding, which is apt to vary, there would not 
seem to be any valid reason why they should 
not also be weighed, like against like, to the 
grain Troy. J. H. Suater, 

































































Literary Giossip. 

Iy view of the fact that certain lives of 

the late Lord Dufferin have been announced 
for publication, we are desired to state that 
the only biography authorized by his family 
is that which is now being prepared by 
Sir Alfred Lyall. 
_ Messrs. Loneman will issue next month, 
in two volumes, the long-expected book by 
the late F. W. H. Myers, ‘Human Person- 
ality and its Survival of Bodily Death.’ 
The editorial work has been shared by Dr. 
Hodgson and Miss Alice Johnson. 

Tue Rev. Prof. H. M. Gwatkin is expected 
to deliver the next course of Gifford Lec- 
tures at Edinburgh University in session 
1903-4. 

Mr. Fisnzr Unwin will publish very 




















tary: Qualifications, Training, Work,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Sheppard. There is an increas- 
ing demand by public and professional men 
for thoroughly competent private secretaries. 
Many young men and women who would 
greatly like to obtain such posts, and who 
have, perhaps, some natural aptitude for 
secretarial work, have little knowledge either 
of the qualifications required or of the 
character of the duties to be performed. 
This little manual endeavours to explain 
these things in a clear and concise manner. 
The author’s long experience as private 
secretary to the Bishop of Winchester 
entitles him to speak with some authority. 


Mrs. Maset Barnes Grunvy, the writer 
of ‘A Thames Camp,’ which Dr. Furnivall 
thinks the most delightful river book he has 
ever read, is hard at work on a new story 
of her early village life in Cheshire, giving 
sketches of all the quaint folk and their 
ways. 

A.tHoveH Emeritus Professor Masson 
was on the committee, and not a few sub- 
scriptions were promised, the proposal to 
erect some memorial to Thomas Carlyle in 
Edinburgh seems to have fallen into abey- 
ance. Lord Rosebery, who was consulted, 
suggested a replica of Boehm’s statue on 
the Thames Embankment. Another pro- 
posal has been revived, and probably with 
success, aS Mr. Carnegie has promised 
10,000/. for a Greenock memorial to James 
Watt. Mr. Carnegie offers an alternative, 
that he should head a “‘ world subscription ” 
for this object. Two propositions are under 
consideration by the Committee: one that 
funds should be raised in this country and 
America for endowing a school of research 
for the advancement of science; another 
that the sum of 10,000/. offered by Mr. 
Carnegie be at onee accepted, and devoted 
to some scheme to be afterwards decided 
upon. If the Scotch are not tired of 
statues and memorials, they might think of 
John Roebuck, M.D., who, by founding 
Carron ironworks in 1760, gave the first 
impulse towards making the iron industry 
a success in Scotland. Mr. Carnegie’s 
millions are a natural evolution from Roe- 
buck’s pioneer efforts. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. hope to publish 
this spring a new edition, in two volumes, 
of ‘Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ 
by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky. This 
book will be enlarged and in great part 
rewritten. It has been out of print for 
several years. 

Ar the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Spalding Club it was intimated that the 
President, Lord Aberdeen, intended contri- 
buting a volume to the series of Gordon 
monographs, dealing with the branch of the 
family he represents, and edited by the Rev. 
James Brebner, of Forgue. A proposal to 
revive a former scheme of issuing a volume 
dealing with the history of agriculture in 
North-East Scotland has met with approval. 
WE much regret to hear that Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill is suffering from a painful illness 
which has necessitated a surgical opera- 
tion. 

In the Nineteenth Century Dr. Guinness 
Rogers follows Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man in using “‘ téte-montée” for ‘ swelled- 





general in society, has no French authority. 
As we have already pointed out, the phrase 
‘* se monter la téte ’’ and the derivative “ téte 
montée’’ have in French a different shade 
of meaning from that intended. 

Tue annual statement of books issued by 
the Publishers’ Circular shows an increase of 
books in the past year as compared with 
1901, the figures being 7,381 and 6,044. 
Theology has increased slightly, as has 
fiction. Arts, sciences, and illustrated works 
show 464 instead of 338. History and bio- 
graphy have been in a stable condition for 
the last three years. 

Miss Roserts, who is staying at Alassis 
on the Riviera, is at work on a book on 
Dante, in which her friend Miss Grace 
Latham is helping her. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*TIn your review in to-day’s issue (No. 3923, 
p. 15, col. 1) of Hazlitt’s edition of Cotton’s 
Montaigne you say, ‘It is at once evident that 
Cotton first, and subsequently Mr. Hazlitt, have 
read hewre for hewr.’ It is extremely unlikely 
that Cotton made this mistake. In my copy of 
Cotton’s translation (sixth edition, 1743) booki. 
chap. xviii. is headed ‘ That Men are not to 
judge of our Happiness ’till after Death.’” 

Str James Cricuton Browne, who knew 
the Carlyles well, is writing an introduction 
to the additional letters of Mrs. Jane 
Welsh Carlyle which Froude did not print 
from various reasons, but which are to be 
published now. Sir James will give his own 
reminiscences of the pair. He thinks that 
the wife could hold her own, even with the 
crabbed Thomas. 

Tue British and Foreign Bible Society is 
at present concerned with applying the 
‘Braille’ signs to various Oriental lan- 
guages, with a view to the more efficient 
and economical preparation of Scriptures for 
the blind of India and the East. In addi- 
tion to this, the whole question of English 
“Braille” Scriptures for the blind is being 





considered, and the problem of the best 
form of “‘ Braille’ contractions is still under 
discussion by experts. 

Tue new Gil Blas, edited by M. A. 
Périvier, for many years the chief editor of 
the Figaro, will appear in Paris in a few 
days. The ‘Chronicle from Abroad’ will 
be written by Max O’Rell. Many features 
new to French journalism will be intro- 
duced into the paper. 

Tue centenary of Edgar Quinet falls on 
the 13th of next month, and M. Henry 
Michel, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Paris, has mooted the idea of 
celebrating the occasion publicly. Quinet 
was one of the most irreconcilable of the 
republicans during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and was described as one of the 
fathers of French democracy. But his 
claims to recognition are based on far more 
cogent reasons than his politics—namely, 
his extensive contributions to French philo- 
sophy and history, which fully entitle him 
to the homage of his fellow-countrymen. 
Tur death of M. Pierre Laffitte, a few 
days ago, at eighty years of age, removes 
an eminent figure from the ranks of French 
philosophy. He was the friend as well as 
executor of Auguste Comte, who died in 
1857. Since that date Laffitte has been 
regarded as the most distinguished exponent 
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or about the time of Comte’s death a split 
occurred in the ranks of the Comtists, and 
a section of his disciples followed Littré; 
but Pierre Laffitte continued his propaganda 
in the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince. In 1893 he 
was elected to the Positivist chair at the 
Collége de France. He was born on Febru- 
ary 21st, 1823, at Beguey (Gironde), and 
wrote several works, notably ‘ L’ Histoire 
Générale de  Humanité’ (1859) and ‘ Les 
Grands Types de l Humanité’ (1875); and 
founded in May, 1878, the Revue Occiden- 
tale. 

Tue new Heft of the ‘ Studien zur Palio- 
graphie und Papyruskunde,’ edited by Prof. 
Wessely, of Vienna, contains some account 
of the fragments of ancient Greek school- 
books belonging to the rich Vienna Rainer 
collection. Both forms of writing occur on 
the leaves, the uncial and the cursive. Prof. 
Wessely concludes that both were taught in 
the schools. Both were in practical use, the 
one for public inscriptions and literary 
writing, the other in the business concerns 
of daily life. The twenty-four letters of the 
Greek alphabet were committed to memory 
by the pupil in so-called memory-verses, 
one of which is recorded by Clement of 
Alexandria :— 

paprre, obly&, kAaW, (Bux Onéov. 

This and two other such verses mentioned 
by the Alexandrian father were found in the 
papyri described by Prof. Wessely. Whole 
columns of spelling lessons of two, three, 
and four words also occur, such as 4a, de, 
dyn, Ke., wad, Wed, WA, &e., Spas, Spes, Spys, 
&ec., which give us a lively view of the 
interior of a Greek school. The relics of 
school-books examined by the writer came 
partly from the Fayum and partly from 
Hermopolis. Similar fragments have been 
found by the French at Antinoopolis. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*The first article on ‘Book Sales of 1902’ 
makes Talfourd editor of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine. The editor was William 
Fulford, of Pembroke College, Oxford, author 
of ‘Saul, and other Poems.’”’ 

A verTer from Shanghai in the Frank- 
Surter Zeitung reports the death of the Jesuit 
Father Zottoli, in his seventy-seventh year. 
He was one of the foremost experts 
of our day in the Chinese language and 
literature. He has left behind him a manu- 
script dictionary of the Chinese language, 
which, if printed, will fill from ten to twelve 
volumes. 

Messrs. F. Mciier & Crz., of Amsterdam, 
will sell from January 26th to 29th the 
libraries of the Chateaux de Heeswijk et de 
Haaren, and send us a handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue of the important items to 
be offered, 1,740 in number. From the 
23rd to the 26th the books may be inspected. 
They include Americana, a fine collection on 
Brabant, books on sport and costume, en- 
gravings, and early printed books. Among 
these last are Scotus, ‘Questiones,’ 1512 ; 
Izak Ibn Sahula, ‘ Hebrew Book of Fables,’ 
1550; Lucian, from the Greek, 1541—all of 
Venice; Livy, Antwerp, 1541, with curious 
woodcuts ; ‘Amadis de Gaula,’ 1533, fine 
Spanish version; ‘ Van die seven Kerchen 
van Romen,’ Leiden, about 1510; several 
fine Hore ; and ‘ Die Cronycke van Hollandt, 
Zeelandt en (de) Vrieslant,’ 1517, with 
beautiful illustrations, a masterpiece of early 
sixteenth-century typography. 








SCIENCE 


A Naturalist in Indian Seas. By A. Alcock, 
M.B., LL.D., F.R.S. (Murray.) 


WE must begin by saying that Dr. Alcock 
has written an interesting and instructive 
book, and has succeeded in adapting it to 
the general reader whom he desires to 
attract. This has been done, too, without 
any loss of scientific dignity or accuracy. 

The four years’ cruises of the I.M.S. ship 
Investigator, of which he here presents a 
history, were of great scientific value ; 
neither the Challenger nor the Alert explored 
the depths or the littoral of the Indian Seas, 
and of the former nothing was known till 
the Investigator set forth. The results have 
been of great interest and importance as 
regards every division of animals that live 
in sea-waters. 

It is not to be supposed that the results 
of which we have just spoken consist 
merely of a tiresome addition to an already 
wearisomely long list of ‘‘ new species”’ ; 
there are bionomical and physical data of 
great interest to which a mere species- 
monger would have been blind. For ex- 
ample, we read :— 

‘That at certain depths below the surface 
there must be some peculiarity about the supply 
of oxygen is indicated by the fact that in many 
of the deep-sea Crustacea the gill- plumes are large 
and lax, the gill-chambers swollen, and the 
openings leading to and from the gill-chamber 
singularly patulous Such a remarkable in- 
crease in the breathing capacity appears to point, 
like the chest-expansion of mountaineers, to 
difficulties of respiration of some kind to be sur- 
mounted.” 

Many deep-sea shells are thin and trans- 
lucent, but Xenophora pallidula 
‘* fortifies by building into it a sort of chevaux- 
de-frise, formed of the dead shells of other 
species, or of bits of shingle, or even i 
of slag and cinder shot overboard from steam- 
ships.” 

Some of the facts of geographical distri- 
bution are very remarkable, and point to 
a time when an African sea united the 
East and West Indies. The colours of the 
living deep-sea forms of many groups are 
exceedingly brilliant. At times the trawl 
brought up huge quantities of specimens; 
off the Travancore coast nearly half a ton of 
corals was once dredged, and, again, 200 of 
one coralwere once taken. A zoological col- 
lector, like other mortals, has his trials: 
in the Laccadives 
“‘ is one of the most desolate places I have ever 
set foot on. Almost all the coral I saw was 
dead ; not asign of a plant, or even a cast-up 
seed or nut, was visible”; 
at Byramgor > ‘‘the multitude of small sharks 
appropriated everything that I hooked.” 
Shortly afterwards, however, Dr. Alcock was 
rewarded by a remarkable find; a sea- 
urchin was found in a piece of dead coral 
with a store of rice :— 

‘*Tt is certainly difficult to give a sea-urchin 
credit for so much intelligence and activity as is 
implied by the storing up of food, but there is 
a good deal of evidence on record to show that 
among echinoderms the senses are acuter and 
the intelligence greater than some of us have 
hitherto imagined.” 

After this let no dullard despair of some 
day finding his prophet! The deep-sea star- 
fishes are often remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of their colouring ; but 





they vary widely: while one is black 
as jet, another is like ground glass, 
Fifty-six deep-sea brittlestars have been 
described by Dr. Koehler, of Lyon; the 
sea-urchins of the depths are prolific in 
individuals, or are “in the highest degree 
gregarious.” This is, of course, a mark of al] 
their tribe. The book abounds in interesting 
passages which incline one to quotation. 

With regard tothe author’s style we have 
only to say that it is easy and agreeable, 
Here is a good example of it :— 

**To sum up: if we could make a Brobding. 
nagian picture of the basin in which this 
[Laccadive] deep-sea fauna lives, we should first 
of all be struck by the abundance of rare corals; 
we should see large solitary species growing like 
flowers of the field, while the branching species 
would form thickets, in whose grottves crus- 
taceans of many kinds would be found lurking, 
In some places the bottom would be carpeted 
with a mosaic of starfishes of beautiful red to 
orange hues, in other places multitudes of the 
reed-like tubes of the sea-worm Hyalincecia 
would show like fields of stubble, while in other 
places we should find beds of strange bivalves 

like the oyster-beds and mussel-beds of 
shallow water; and through the dead - still 
waters above shoals of curious fishes and prawns 
would be seen cautiously feeling their way.” 
One or two passages will remain in the 
memory, such as “the bacteria which have 
nowadays become so popularly unpopular”; 
‘Tt is not the sordid bond of parasitism, but 
the happy tie of commensalism, which unites 
these two animals’’; ‘‘Coral reefs are aug- 
mented and solidified by the death and 
burial of the shoals of calcareous animals 
that are generated upon them.”’ The account 
of the “noble and fearless deed” of Lieut. 
Huddleston is briefly but well written, and 
shows that the naturalist in the author has 
not killed the man. 

In accuracy and printing the figures want 
nothing, but the drawing is terribly hard; 
the get-up of the book reflects credit even 
on the firm that has published it. We 
strongly advise our readers to procure it. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Dec. 17.—Prof. C. Lapworth, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. C. E. Blaker, A 
Du Toit, J. Gibson, and L. F. Harper, and the Rev. 
M. Marshall were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read : ‘ Note on the Magnetite 
Mines near Cogne (Graian Alps),’ by Prof. T. G 
Bonney,—‘ The Elk (Alces machlis, Gray) in the 
Thames Valley,’ by Mr. E. T. Newton,—and ‘Ob 
servations on the Tiree Marble, with Notes on Others 
from Iona,’ by Mr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—J/an. 5.—Mr, A. F. Shand, V.?, 
in the chair.—Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson read a 
paper on ‘Time, Necessity, Law, Freedom, Fina 
Cause, Design in Nature,’ The aim of the paper 
was to connect the six terms of its title, by 
finding in the first of them, time, the key to the 
solution of the various puzzles which have clustered 
round each of the other five. It was time, under 
stood as abstract continuous duration, by which the 
key was furnished. A necessity was thereby im- 
posed upon thought, not due to thought itself, by 
the perceptual material in and upon whicb thought 
had to operate, in accordance with the logical laws 
of its own movement. “ Laws of nature ’’ were laws 
discovered by thought in actual phenomena, Thes? 
laws were of actual and universal validity, but notof 
strictly logical necessity. Neither did they possess 
necessity, in the sense of being a constrainiog oF 
compelling power. They were not laws and law- 
givers in one. They were really made by the 
activities they were popularly said to govern, the 
energies of agents organic and inorganic, whic 
produced them in the very course of their ow! 
actions and interactions. The uniformity of law 
was therefore not opposed to freedom in the action 
of any real agent, “Freedom” meant an agent's 
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freedom from compulsion or constraint exercised 
by another agent. Of this freedom, free-will, or 
freedom of choice in deciding between alternative 
actions, was a special case. There was abundant 
evidence to show the real existence of free-will in 
this sense. Coming to the last two of its topics, 
the paper went on to show that final causation, as 
ositively known to us, embraced those cases of 
yolition where an anticipatory idea of an end to be 
attained was the motive adopted by the volition. It 
was not a simple and indecomposable kind of causa- 
tion, but stood itself in need of explanation. It 
could not, therefore, afford any speculative explana- 
tion of the universe of things. Design in nature— 
if we take that phrase as simply descriptive of 
observable facts in nature, adaptation of co-existent 
parts to parts, and of antecedents to consequents in 
order of time—is a characteristic as undeniably pre- 
sented by the phenomena of nature as it is by the 
works of man. But this does not warrant the theory 
that a superhuman volition has created man and 
nature as a speculative theory of the universe. All 
speculative knowledge of the whence and the how, 
of the whither and the wherefore of the universe 
is precluded by the fact, universally found in all 
experiences, from the simplest to the most complex, 
that abstract duration, which is their common and 
inseparable element, is unlimited by any boundary 
that thought can set toit. Yet there are elements 
in the effective and volitional nature of man which 
compel his thought to trauscend the bounds set by 
his positive and speculative thought—that is, by his 
capacity of knowledge. These elements are the 
basis of religious faith.—The paper was followed by 
a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
. Royal Academy, 4.—‘Style and Mannerism,’ 
Prinsep. 
— London Institution, 5.—‘Recent Studies in the Lives of 
Spiders,’ Dr. Dallinger. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8. — ‘Rural 
Disposal,’ Mr. H 'T. Scoble. 
— Geographical, 8} —‘Recent Volcanic Eruptions in the West 
Indies,’ Dr. Tempest Anderson. 
. Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Digestion,’ LectureI , 
Prof A. Macfadyen. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘The Canadian West and North-West,’ 
Mr. W. A. Hickman 
- ae of Civil Engineers, 8.— ‘Electric Automobiles,’ 
r 


Prof. V. C. 


Drainage and Sewage 


a .-&. Joel. 
Archeological Association, 8 —‘A Series of Norman Fonts in 
North-West Norfolk,’ Rey. H. J. Dukinfield Astley. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Industrial Trusts,’ Prof, W. Smart. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4 —‘ he Nineteenth Century: First Half,’ 
Prof. V. C. Prinsep 
— Historical, 5 —‘ The Elizabethan Bondmen,’ Mr. A. Savine. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—: Pre-Pnwnician Writing in Crete,’ Lec- 
ture [., Dr. A J. Evans. 
— London institution, 6.—‘The Romance of Architecture,’ Rey. 
W. Marshall. 
— Linnean, 8.—Special General Meeting. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Report as Local Secretary for 


Rutland,’ Mr Reginald Haines; ‘A Romantic Royalist 
Episode,’ Col. Colomb. 
Far. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 — ‘The Measurement of 


Water.’ Prof. W.C. Unwin. (Students’ Meeting.) 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ Cutting Angles of 
‘Tools for Metal Work as affecting Speed and Feed,’ Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Low Temperature Investigations,’ Prof. 


Jewar. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Bicentenary of Samuel Pepys; 
his Musical Contemporaries,’ Lecture L., sir F. Bridge. 








Science Gossiy, 


A MEETING of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
was held on Monday night, when a paper by 
Mr. George Romanes, C.E., entitled ‘ Sugges- 
tions as to the Cause of the Earth’s Internal 
Heat,’ was read. The purport of the paper was 
toshow that the internal heat of the earth could 
be explained by the gravitation of the earth asa 
solid mass ; and calculations were submitted to 
demonstrate that the work done in compressing 
the earth to its present high density in the 
centre was sufficient to account for the tempera- 
ture there. 

WE regret to notice the death of Mr. A. Otto 
Hilger, F.R.A.S., the well-known astronomical 
instrument maker, which occurred on the 
18th ult. 

A Great fire broke out at the Yerkes Ubser- 
vatory on Christmas Eve, and it is feared that 
the gigantic telescope, the largest in the world, 
is destroyed ; but details are still anxiously 
awaited with regard to the exact amount of 
damage done, particularly whether the 40-inch 
object-glass has escaped serious injury. The 
inauguration of the observatory took place, it 
will be remembered, in October, 1897. 

Vor IV. of the second series of the Annales 
de V'Observatoire Astronomique de Moscow has 
appeared under the editorship of Prof, Ceraski. 
Since the publication of the preceding volume 
many improvements have been made in the 
instrumental equipment of the observatory, and 


a new Henry-Repsold refractor, with two 
fifteen-inch objectives, has been added. The 
present contains the results of meridian-circle 
observations by M. B. Modestow ; observations 
of Mars during 1896 and 1897, and of the 
Leonid meteors} in 1897-9, by M. 8S. Blajko ; 
details of occultations by several observers ; 
and a photometric study (illustrated by two 
charts) of the constellation Coma Berenices, 
together with other work by M. Ceraski. 


Herr M. Ese tt publishes in No. 3837 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten a revised calculation, 
obtained with the assistance of later observa- 
tions, of Giacobini’s comet (d, 1902), by which it 
appears that the perihelion passage will take 
place on March 23rd, at the distance from the 
sun of 2:78 in terms of the earth’s mean dis- 
tance. This perihelion distance exceeds that 
of any previously observed comet except that of 
1729, and is more than half the mean distance 
of Jupiter from the sun. An orbit computed 
by M. Fayet, of the Paris Observatory, agrees 
closely with this; and the accompanying 
ephemeris shows that the comet will next week 
be situated in the constellation Gemini near 
its boundary with Orion, and will be nearest the 
earth (distance about 178 millions of miles) on 
the 17th inst. The comet’s brightness will 
never exceed one and a half times that at the 
time of discovery on December 2nd. 








FINE ARTS 
Storia degli Scavi di Roma e Notizie intorno le 
Collezione Romane di Antichita. By Rodolfo 

Lanciani.—Vol.I. A. 1000-1550. (Rome, 

Loescher. ) 

Pror. Lancrani’s merits as an archzeolo- 
gist are well known; and so are certain 
faults—a lack of method and a discursive- 
ness which give his works an incomplete 
appearance. But the present work is suited 
to express the best of his learning without 
giving much opportunity for the faults we 
have mentioned. As the author is tied down 
to chronological order and a definite subject, 
he cannot wander far. This volume contains 
the quintessence of the professor’s note- 
books, extracted from printed and manu- 
script sources during a lifetime. All the 
recorded excavations in Rome and the 
neighbourhood are given, their dates, 
quotations from monastic and other minute 
books, accounts of the finds; in short, 
everything which bears on the subject of 
excavations, in exact quotation so far as 
possible. The author also traces the fate 
of the objects discovered, and the book 
thus has a bearing on the history of 
museums and collections. The period to 
be included is from the year 1000 to 
1870, when the Bullettino della Commissione 
Archeologica Comunale makes further records 
unnecessary. Those supplied in the book 
are not absolutely complete, as the author 
modestly informs us; but as it represents 
the substance of ninety-five volumes of 
notes, a large number of which were com- 
piled from archives in manuscript, his 
readers will agree with him that it was 
hardly worth while to wait amidst the 
chances of mortal life for the purpose of 
seeing whether something more might be 
added. 

Although the close of the tenth century is 
taken as the starting-point, there were exca- 
vations even earlier than this, of which 
record remains. When the relics of saints 
and martyrs had to be transferred to a safer 








place, to avoid profanation, accidental dis- 


coveries of ancient remains were made. 
In the seventh and succeeding centuries 
traces of ancient baths came to light in 
this way. A more important series of 
excavations accompanied the reconstruction 
of the churches, especially after the Norman 
sack. In 1069 SS. Cosmas and Damien 
was erected on the ruins of private houses, 
with mosaic floors and other adornments. 
S. Bartolomeo was built on the Tiber island, 
the site, as is well known, of a temple of 
JEsculapius, and a number of ancient 
columns and Latin inscriptions were found. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
there were a number of sculptors in Rome 
who made excavations in order to get models 
or articles for sale, and several of their 
workshops have been discovered with some 
meritorious works of art in them, such 
as a copy of the ‘Faun’ of Praxiteles, a 
satyr, a fine Antinous, and an Asculapius, 
this last having the base inscribed with 
the name Vassalletto, known as a sculp- 
tor of the twelfth century. In the 
earlier ages certain articles, such as vases, 
were collected for the adornment oi the 
churches; and it happened at times that 
they were inscribed with most inappropriate 
legends. By a church door the pious 
worshipper might see the words Locvs sacER 
IVSSV Q. BATONI TELESPHORI; by an altar 
sacred to the Virgin, INGRAT£ VENERI 
SPONDEBAM MVNERA SVPPLEX EREPTA COIVX 
VIRGINITATE TIBI. The spoils of Rome even 
went far afield to decorate other places, such 
asthe Cathedral of Orvieto. But these are 
as nothing to the hosts of ancient works of 
art which were burnt for lime, in spite of 
laws and punishments, bandi crudelissimi ; 
amongst the records of limekilns discovered, 
which are sadly numerous, we need only 
mention a mass of mutilated statues ready 
for use, discovered by Prof. Lanciani himself, 
which contained the portraits of the Vestal 
Virgins. It is tantalizing that the early 
records are often so vague in their descrip- 
tions. ‘‘Many inscriptions were found” is 
as bad as nothing, and ‘‘two figures in the 
toga” might be anybody. But more parti- 
culars are commonly supplied : as ‘‘ Herculis 
simulacrum aurea mala sinixtra gerentis.” 
The records of the fifteenth century conclude 
with a long list of collections known and 
described as existing in Rome at that date. 
The remainder of the volume brings us to 
1530 only, but the records now become 
fuller. Several curious documents are quoted 
at length, such as the agreement between 
“Mariottus de Cesis, olim barberius et 
nune tabernarius,” and ‘‘ Petrus de Asola, 
effossor lapidum” (1504), by which 
Mariottus sells to Petrus all the stones 
he has dug out ‘‘ propter arcum vulgariter 
nuncupatum larco de noe.’”’ ‘“ Noah’s Ark” 
is good for a triumphal arch. In 1510 we 
have a description of the Museo di 
Belvedere, including the wolf and twins, 
Apollo, and Laocoon, with a large number 
of other details; and many private col- 
lections are also described in the words of 
contemporaries. The work is arranged 


chronologically, but those who desire to 
follow the fortunes of a particular building, 
such as the Mausoleum of Hadrian or the 
Pantheon, or wish to trace the allusions to 
a modern collection, will find the means of 
doing so in six indexes: 


‘ Topography, 
Medizeval and 





‘Topography, 


Ancient,’ 
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Moderna,’ ‘Churches,’ 
‘Varia,’ and ‘Names.’ 

It would be idle to attempt a detailed 
criticism of a book containing such an 
immense mass of facts, drawn chiefly from 
sources which we have no means of check- 
ing. But no one will feel any doubt as to 
Prof. Lanciani’s competence as decipherer 
and recorder, and the book will certainly be 
indispensable to students of Roman an- 
tiquities. We hope, with the author, that 
the Roman Commune will enable him to 
publish his volume of notes on the history 
of the objects preserved in the Capitoline 
Museums. 


‘Museums, &c.,’ 








Pictures in the Wallace Collection. By 
Frederick Miller. (Pearson.)—We cannot com- 
mend the selection of pictures from Hertford 
House made in this volume. In that collection 
there are the most astonishing vagaries and 
inconsequences of taste, and it is not a little 
unfortunate that some selection could not have 
been exercised as to what pictures were to be 
recommended to public admiration by being 
included in a national gallery. Of the twenty 
pictures here reproduced three are by Greuze 
and three by Meissonier, while Horace Vernet, 
Delaroche, and even Heilbuth all find a place, 
Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, and Watteau being 
left out. It looks as if this selection 
had been made on the assumption that the 
public is the best judge. It may be true, no 
doubt, but in that case the publishers should 
have employed some one who naturally endorsed 
the public taste. Mr. Miller has evidently had 
a hard and uncongenial task. From a number of 
slight hints we can gather that he has a genuine 
love of good painting. In the introduction he 
half apologizes for the selection on the ground 
that the book addresses itself to a wide public, 
and throughout he does his best to defend the 
bad case of artists whose work, we suspect, he 
cordially detests. The result of this attempt 
to play to the gallery is a jejune style which 
becomes very wearisome. For the most part, 
the author has recourse to those vague high- 
sounding phrases which cover a forced and 
affected admiration. Mr. Miller is in better 
plight when he comes to talk of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough —for a few good pictures 
have crept into this selection—and tells well 
enough for the purpose the stories of their 
lives, while the few remarks on the difference 
of their methods in painting are to the point 
and well expressed. ‘The reproductions are, as 
a whole, not good, the Reynolds, Rembrandt, 
and De Hoogh being in particular inadequate. 
Gainsborough’s ‘Perdita’ is, however, suc- 
cessful. We have no doubt that the ‘ wide 
public” will appreciate the sacrifice of good 
sense and good taste which has been made to 
it ; our condolences are none the less sincere 
with the chief victim—the author. 


Schools and Masters of Painting. By A. G. 
Radcliffe. (Hirschfeld Brothers.)—This book 
appears to be intended to coach the American 
tourist who is about to visit Europe. He can 
here become acquainted with all the clichés 
about art, which, as the author says of his 
** world pictures,” ‘‘ have stood the test of many 
a generation.” After passing at express speed 
through the whole history of painting, from the 
earliest times to Mr. Sargent, the reader is 
introduced to the twelve ‘ World Pictures’ for 
which a special display of enthusiasm is expected. 
Perhaps the fairest way to give an idea of the 
kind of exposition which this book affords will 
be to quote a part of the account of the modern 
American school :— 

“Samuel Colman and Hopkinson Smith are 
a of Venice. _ Cropsey, Wyant, Whittridge, 

rtin, Thompson, Picknell, Coffin, Minor, Jones, 


Davis, —— and Tryon reveal the secrets of forest 


and sea, eir, Twachtman, and Childe Hassam 





employ more or less the methods of Monet. Moon- 
lights and sunsets of De Haas, and the morning and 
evening effects of Arthur Quartley, have been our 
popular marines. Richards’s and Bristol's sea views 
and landscapes are finely truthful. Moran's Yellow- 
stone studies, Bradford’s icebergs, and Catlin’s 
Indians are of national interest.” 

We are most impressed by the talent of Arthur 
Quartley, whose morning effect can pass for a 
popular marine. In the account of the ‘ World 
Pictures’ we found one delightful touch. In 
describing the ‘Gioconda’ the author quotes 
Vasari ; he proceeds: ‘‘ Of this smile, Rose, in 
‘Renaissance Masters,’ says,” &c., and after 
quoting at some length ‘‘ Rose’s”” remarks on 
the ‘* Eternal womanly,” he adds, ‘‘ Walter Pater 
also observes.” But lest the reader on this 
side of the Atlantic should imagine that the 
book is a fine specimen of American humour, 
we ought to warn him that the author seems 
to have worn down much of -his national dis- 
tinction by European travel, and that, in view 
of the immense mass of second-hand opinions 
here brought together, the book is better than 
might have been expected. The illustrations 
are woodcuts, and do not strike us as adequate 
representations of their originals. 

Scottish Architectural Details. By John W. 
Small, F.S.A.Scot. (Stirling, Eneas Mackay ; 
London, Gibbings & Co.)—This is the second 
edition, with slight variations, of a book pub- 
lished in 1880. The change consists merely 
in the substitution of Scottish subjects through- 
out in place of a few examples from France. 
In other respects the book is as it was, and 
contains much of interest to those who are 
able to see through the somewhat unattrac- 
tive guise in which it is presented. Mr, Small 
has certainly done useful service in preserving 
records of work that has perished, and among 
his multifarious subjects there are many that 
can be but little known to English architects. 
But his style of drawing is that which prevailed 
in architectural sketch:- books some thirty or 
forty years back; he usually employs three 
lines by preference where one would suffice, and 
fills the openings of his doors and windows with 
an elaborate cross-hatching suggestive of wire 
blinds rather than of deep shadow. In conse- 
quence, we find a distressing harshness and 
heaviness in many of his plates which do 
scant justice to their subjects. The beautiful 
entrance door to Rosslyn Castle (Plate lii.) is 
an example. Careful study of the sections 
of mouldings and details of ornament shows 
that this is of a refinement rare in English 
work of the period (1622), but it is only 
thus that the impression of coarseness pro- 
duced by Mr. Small’s drawing can be rectified. 
Indeed, this is so throughout the book, and it is 
a pity, for, except the commonplace Jacobean 
oak-work which seems to be his ideal in furni- 
ture, there is little among the very miscellaneous 
contents of Mr. Small’s scrap-book that has not 
its own interest. English people, who commonly 
visit Scotland for sport alone, or scenery, and 
whose ideas of Scottish architecture are confined 
to Edinburgh, Stirling, and Melrose, should 
especially be grateful to Mr. Small for revealing 
the wealth of good work hidden away in many a 
town and village of the Lowlands, Dunfermline, 
Coupar-Angus, Queensferry, or Crichton Castle. 
The courtyard of this last (Plate xxiii.), with its 
polygonal columns and wall covered with faceted 
diapering, is most singular, and quite un-English 
in feeling. The masonry throughout, as might 
be expected from a country where stone is the 
commonest building material, is worth attentive 
study, and such examples as the south door of 
Dnnfermline Abbey Church (Plates vii. and 
viii.), and many of the simpler ones from Edin- 
burgh closes and elsewhere, are full of sug- 
gestion. There are brief notes explaining dates 
and other points connected with the sketches. 
We may notice that in Plate xxi. (window and 
corbelling, Edinburgh) either the plan or the 
sketch is wrong—in the plan the corbelling is at 
right angles to the main wall line, in the sketch 





the angle is markedly acute. In Plate xxxv. the 
very elegant lead valance from Aberdeen, 
described as ‘‘stamped,” is evidently cast. Ip 
the notes to Plate xliv. the doorway at Elie is 
described as “rather unique in its heavily 
trussed Pilasters ” ! 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


I. 

THE collection of Old Masters this winter 
does not follow any very definite lines of 
selection. It is in the nature of a medley, with 
one or two leading ideas suggested rather than 
carried out. We confess to liking such a loose 
and unsystematic arrangement. It gives the 
Committee a chance of accepting almost any 
remarkable work which has come to their 
knowledge and which happens to be available, 
while the spectator has at least the pleasures of 
surprise and the chance of unexpected contrasts 
which stimulate the imagination. Never before, 
we imagine, have the periods and artists repre- 
sented ranged over so wide a field as in 
the present case, for in one room there is 
a collection of the works of the school of 
Deedalus, and in another the landscapes of 
Mr. M. R. Corbet, whose unexpected death 
was announced less than a year ago. We 
have, then, the art of the last thirty-six cen- 
turies represented — sporadically, it is true— 
at Burlington House. The contrast of the two 
extremities is perhaps a trifle depressing to 
those genial optimists who believe in progress, 
In purely artistic qualities the two rooms of 
quite recent work have nothing to show that is 
even remotely comparable to the superb bull's 
head from the Palace of Minos, a cast of which 
is seen in Room XI. ; nor do we think that any 
sculptor of the last hundred years has shown s0 
large and so elemental a plastic feeling. _ 

Progress, we surmise, then, lies to-day in the 
conveniences of life, to which its elegances 
must, however regretfully, be sacrificed ; but 
our consolation in this thought receives a rude 
shock from theexplanatory catalogue, from which 
we learn that the drainage system of Minos's 
palace would almost be passed by a moder 
sanitary inspector. Let us hope that the 
archzeologists are romancing, and that at least 
our superiority in drains may be left to us. 
Meanwhile, of the art that intervenes we may 
feel fairly confident that it flourished in the 
most unsanitary and inconvenient surroundings, 
and we may enjoy its beauty without any un- 
comfortable sense of humiliation. 

The only painter whose works have been 
brought together at all fully—the fourth gallery 
is devoted solely to him—is Albert Cuyp. This 
is something of a disappointment, for Cuyp’s 
works, when thus collected in a body, do not 
make anything like the impression that Claude's 
spacious and subtly harmonized compositions 
did last year. We had been led, moreover, to 
suppose that the most neglected of our great 
English landscape painters, Richard Wilson, 
was to receive the apotheosis of a representative 
collection of his pictures, so that his work might 
have been appreciated adequately for the first 
time. 

As it is, the Wilsons, though fairly numerous, 
are scattered, and the cumulative effect of 
number of works placed together, the sense of & 
congenial atmosphere which a room filled with 
his works might have suggested, is missed. Nor 
among those shown is there a sufficiently wide 
selection to give an idea of the growth of Wilsons 
genius or the variations in his modes of expres 
sion. Sir Frederick Cook’s Rome seen from 
Monte Mario (No. 38) is, we should imagine, 
one of the earliest of those shown here, though 
scarcely one of the earliest of the master’s land- 
scapes. It already shows easy mastery of § 
thick and fused impasto—we have seen pre 
sumably earlier works in which the paint was § 
bare scumble over the canvas—but still it 8 
somewhat precise and careful in the delimita- 
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tion of the tone masses. It shows already the 
utmost subtlety in the gradations, as in the 
peautiful passage of the river which leads from 
 half-tone gradually up to the climax of light 
where a dark foreground silhouette cuts across 
the reflecting surface of the distant water. In 
the treatment of the middle distance it shows a 
complete understanding of Claude’s discovery 
of how to model a whole division of the 
landscape within a single envelope of tone 
and colour, and with a delicate sfwmato which 
suggests the space of luminous atmosphere that 
intervenes between it and the spectator’s eye. 
This is precisely one of the points in which 
modern landscape painters, throwing aside as 
a useless encumbrance the elaborate cookery 
of earlier traditions of painting, have sacri- 
fied the only possible means of adequately 
symbolizing one of the most impressive effects 
which nature presents. The landscape in ques- 
tion is altogether a work of the most delicate 
taste and subtle perception. It scarcely reaches 
the imaginative height, the pervading poetical 
quality, of some of Claude’s creations which 
hung in the same room last year, nor does this 
or any of the Wilsons show quite such power of 
¢o-ordinated construction, but in recompense it 
has a more mellow and more expressive surface 
quality than Claude ever attained. In the 
first gallery is another landscape by Wilson, 
A Lake Scene (1). It is somewhat similar in 
its main motive, but the extreme freedom and 
looseness of handling as well as a certain want 
of plausibility in the construction suggest a later 
date and a less deliberate study of nature. It 
is, however, even more splendid in its suggestion 
of the effect of vast spaces of luminous air. It 
shows, indeed, already how much of Turner’s 
greatest triumphs Wilson had anticipated. This 
picture was seen not long ago, if we are not 
mistaken, at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi’s gal- 
leries, and it is humiliating to find how much 


one’s judgment of a work of art is influenced 
by accidental circumstances, for the landscape in 
question produces in this larger gallery, where 
one can see it at the great distance for which its 
effect is calculated, a grander impression than 
it did when we last saw it, and an altogether 


different one. Even so, however, in spite of 
its great qualities, it shows, perhaps more than 
smaller works, the limitations of its author’s 
talent. Occupied as he was throughout his life in 
completely exploring certain beautiful qualities of 
paint and in extracting their utmost expressive- 
ness for certain delicate transitions of tone and 
colour—Canaletto alone surpasses him in model- 
ling and composing a sky without breaking it 
up into clearly realized cloud shapes—Wilson 
was obliged to throw over many concerns which 
men of a wider range of talent, like Turner, 
could afford totake up. One of these was the 
detailed study of tree forms. These, when seen 
in detail, have the least possible content ; 
they neither carry on to a higher point of 
| expressiveness the rhythm of natural growth, 
like Turner, nor have they the varied 
calligraphic rhythm of Claude. They approach 
more nearly to the angular and sharply 
accented touches which Cuyp broke across 
his luminous skies, only they are even more 
summary, less varied, and less expressive of 
growth. Thus in the landscape in question the 
large and straggling trees which rise from the 
foreground and silhouette their scanty foliage 
against the glowing atmosphere exhibit this 
failing of Wilson’s on an enlarged scale. So 
obvious, indeed, is it that we imagine the 
modern landscape artist who prides himself on 
the distinct labelling of the species of his trees 
will be ready to deride this eighteenth-century 
hieroglyph for a tree. But it should be remem- 
bered that to get the effect of continuity and 
luminosity of atmospheric tone which was 
Wilson’s absorbing aim the only possible tech- 
nique involved the throwing of the tree on the 
finished background at once, without a single 
hesitation or pentimento, with the dexterity 





and address of a Japanese wash-drawing on 
silk. In doing this the artist is thrown back on 
whatever feeling for natural rhythm previous 
study has instilled into his hand ; he can afford 
to think out the forms almost as little as we do 
in shaping the letters of our handwriting. 

In the two landscapes which we have dis- 
cussed Wilson shows himself as carrying on 
Claude’s ideas with a new subtlety in the trans- 
itions, and a greatly increased beauty in the 
quality of his paint, but in the Woburn Abbey 
(22) we see him working on fresh material, dis- 
covering a distinct and entirely new colour 
scheme, and with it expressing a mood in land- 
scape which, even to-day, seems like a revela- 
tion of unexploited possibilities in landscape 
art. It is an essentially English landscape, with 
only a faint reminiscence of Wilson’s Italian 
manner in the harmonies of the tones, and to a 
much less extent in the composition, which is, 
perhaps, more original than entirely convincing. 
The picture is altogether wonderful in its render- 
ing of a cool grey film of clouds drifting across 
the watery green of an evening sky, and the dark 
cool greens of the park and the dull white of 
the abbey are perfectly in key with the central 
motive of colour. It is in the unfamiliar and 
dubious sentiment which this particular scheme 
of colour and tone conveys that the picture is 
so remarkable, though it is not the only case in 
which Wilson struck this particular minor chord, 
Severely traditional and classic though it is in 
its mode of expression, the work really, we think, 
comes near to expressing a characteristic reaction 
of the modern man regarding landscape, and 
outdoes the romantic landscape painters of the 
nineteenth century in their own chosen field. 

It is difficult when we turn to the Gains- 
boroughs at Burlington House to echo Rey- 
nolds’s dictum that he was the greatest landscape 
painter of his day, since, with all their greater 
mastery of draughtsmanship and their more 
submissive observation of natural form, they 
are less akin to our own time in their point of 
view ; the Dutch view of landscape, after all, 
admits of the rendering of mood far less perfectly 
than the Italian from which Wilson derived. 
We should suppose that the earliest Gains- 
borough here—if it is indeed a Gainsborough, 
as we suspect—is the rather clumsy pastiche in 
Cuyp’s manner (2), which is signed and dated 
1787—a year, that is, before the artist’s death. 
It is, we think, incredible that this date is 
correct. The picture must belong to the time 
when Gainsborough was forming himself on 
Dutch models, and could hardly have been 
painted when he had for long practised the 
mannered and intensely personal style of which 
Lord Iveagh’s Going to Market (6) is a good 
example. Still in Gainsborough’s Dutch 
manner, but more accomplished than the would- 
be Cuyp landscape, is Sir Frederick Cook’s 
delightful picture The Fallen Tree (13). 

The first two rooms are so full of really fine 
landscapes that we must postpone the con- 
sideration of the Turners, Constables, and De 
Wints to another occasion. 








TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


THE six landscape painters who are holding 
their annual exhibition at the Dudley Gallery 
are men of very varied talent and accomplish- 
ment. This variety, coupled with the fact that 
their works are admirably grouped and hung, 
makes the show one that should be generally 
popular. The exhibition is, however, interesting 
as well as popular, from the nature of the com- 
parison between two distinct classes of painting 
of which it allows. Sir Ernest Waterlow, Mr. 
Aumonier, and Mr. Allan make admirable foils 
for Mr. Mark Fisher and Mr. Peppercorn, since 
the contrast between formule which are merely 
local and traditions which are connected, 
through Claude Monet and Corot, with the 
main river of artistic progress cannot fail to be 
striking. Our purely national manner of treat- 





ing landscape is usually pretty, often incere 
sometimes clever, but hardly ever serious. Now 
seriousness of one kind or another is an indis- 
pensable element in all fine works of art, 
separating by its presence the strong man from 
the man who is merely brilliant. By reason of 
this seriousness Mr. Peppercorn’s simple, rather 
heavy compositions leave a far more lasting 
impression on the mind than the bright and 
elaborate pictures of Sir Ernest Waterlow, who 
in some ways is the more facile and accomplished 
artist. Mr. Mark Fisher’s work, in the same 
way, by reason ofits scientific sincerity, possesses, 
underneath an exterior of obvious freshness, a 
lasting charm which is denied to less earnest 
lovers of nature. His pictures often suffer 
from a slight incoherency of composition, a 
fault which his method of handling rather 
tends to emphasize, but in such things as 
the Old Quarry (No. 8) he shows what a 
powerful master he can be when he chooses, 
uniting his usual sincerity of view and fresh- 
ness of colour with a grand and simple design 
worthy of the great landscape painters of the 
past. Design, the planning of masses and 
colours, is Mr. Peppercorn’s forte, so that his 
pictures are always works of art, though his 
treatment is so uniformly sober as to appear 
slightly monotonous when a number of his works 
are seen together. 

In the Dudley Gallery Mr. Leslie Thomson 
seems rather overwhelmed by proximity to 
acknowledged masters such as Mr. Mark Fisher 
and Mr. Peppercorn. At the Exhibition of the 
Society of Oil Painters in Piccadilly he appears 
to much greater advantage, for the average level 
of the Society’s exhibition is no more than 
respectable. A very fair amount of taste and 
skill is displayed by some of the younger ex- 
hibitors, several of the small landscapes sent 
by ladies being good in their degree, but very 
few of the pictures show any real power or 
feeling. Of the landscapes Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s 
Dark Angers (200) is perhaps the most power- 
ful. With a little more delicacy it would 
have been a really notable work. Mr. 
James S. Hill’s Near King’s Cross (381) is a 
thoroughly good picture made out of an un- 
promising subject, and his two flower pieces 
are quite delightful in colour. Mr. Lavery’s 
large landscape is sound and able, but not 
interesting. Of the portraits, Sir George 
Reid’s is perhaps the best, though it is not 
one of his finest works. A head and shoulders 
by Mr. L. R. Garrido (361) is very dex- 
terous and pleasant in colour, but otherwise the 
portraiture in the gallery is rather feelingless 
and commonplace. A somewhat theatrical 
specimen of Mr. Byam Shaw’s work, and a 
pretty and conscientious little picture by Miss 
E. F. Brickdale, are the most deliberate and 
original of the figure pieces, except, perhaps, 
an able bit of drollery by Mr. William Nichol- 
son, who paints as cleverly as he engraves. 
The gallery is disfigured by a far smaller pro- 
portion of sentimental anecdotage than usual, 
a fact on which the Society deserves to be 
heartily congratulated. 








THE MARQUAND ART COLLECTION, 


THE extensive and choice fine-art collection 
of the late Henry Gurdon Marquand will be sold 
at the Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Janu- 
ary 24th and six following weekdays, and there 
will be in all ten vacations, seven during the 
afternoons and three during the evenings. The 
sale will be under the auspices of the American 
Art Association, and the handsome catalogue is 
being distributed in Europe by the well-known 
firm of art dealers Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., 
of 15, Old Bond Street. The catalogue 
enumerates 2,154 lots, most of which are de- 
scribed at considerable length, each portion 
being the work of an expert. 

Mr. Marquand belonged to the best type of 
American collector, and seems to have been a 
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man of excellent taste as well as extensive know- 
ledge. He recognized the refining influences 
of works of art, and appears to have acted on the 
excellent principle that ‘‘the best was good 
enough” for him. He spent money lavishly, 
and confined himself to no one branch of art 
collecting, so that his sale will rank as one of 
the most comprehensive as well as one of the 
most important in the annals of America. He 
was, in fact, the nineteenth-century Beckford 
or Horace Walpole of the United States ; and 
if his collection does not include so many fine 
things as those of Fonthill or Strawberry Hill, 
it is because his opportunities were much more 
restricted and his rivals far more numerous than 
those of the two great collectors named above. 
** He bought,” says Mr. Russell Sturgis in his 
brief introductory note, “like an Italian prince 
of the Renaissance. He collected for his own 
delight, and for the enjoyment and instruction 
of his many friends.” Mr. Sturgis tells us that 
‘** the separate rooms of the house at Madison 
Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street were marvels of 
splendid variety, differing in nothing from the 
palace interiors which we dream of as existing 
in the great times of creative art.” 

There are only ninety-three oil paintings and 
water-colour drawings, but every one of these 
possesses an artistic individuality, whilst many 
are of the highest character. There are two by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a head and shoulders of 
the Countess of Nottingham and a half-length 
of the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, the latter one of 
the beauties of her day ; two byGeorge Romney, 
one the winsome picture known as ‘The Shy 
Child,’ which was purchased at Christie’s in 
1890, and was one of the several pictures 
owned by Romney’s friend Long, and a half- 
length of Mrs. Wells, the actress, whose unfor- 
tunate later life is fully recorded in her own 
memoirs and in the police-court records of the 
day. Gainsborough is represented by a little 
— (13 in, by 9} in.) of two shepherd boys ; 

oppner by a portrait of Shelley when he 
was quite young, by Lady Almeria Carpenter, 
and by the beautiful engraved portrait of Mrs. 
Gwyn, which remained in the family until June, 
1889, when it was sold at Christie’s with other 
Gwyn relics and souvenirs. A pastel portrait, 
ascribed to John Russell, and said to repre- 
sent Peg Woffington, is possibly incorrectly 
named, since the great actress died when 
Russell was a youth of sixteen years old. 
The three Turners, all small water-colour draw- 
ings, about 8 in. by 12} in.—‘ Katz Castle with 
Rheinfels,’ ‘ Peterhof,’ and a view from Ehren- 
breitstein—are all from the Farnley Hall col- 
lection of Ayscough Fawkes, the friend and 
host of Turner. These three works were ex- 
hibited at Burlington House in 1889, and were 
sold at Christie’s in the following year. The 
one Raeburn is said to represent Charles Lamb 
at the age of thirty ; but, unfortunately, there 
is no pedigree or history of any sort attached 
to it. The Constable appears to be the 
‘Dedham Vale’ which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1811, and is both signed and 
dated. There are two examples of Sir Lawrence 
Alma Tadema, four of Mr. George Boughton, 
one each of Georges Cain, Corot, L. Descamps, 
Desgoffe, Edouard Frére, Eugéne Froment, 
Morot, Rousseau, and Willems, two each of 
Troyon, Alexandre G, Decamps, and Madrazo, 
and three by José Villegas. These names, with 
many others that might be added, sufticiently 
demonstrate the catholicity which animated Mr. 
Marquand in forming his gallery. 

The sections devoted to Chinese porcelain, 
Japanese lacquers, netsukes, antique silver, 
ancient Greek and Roman glass, and early 
examples of Persian, Spanish, Venetian, and 
French glass, are all extensive and representa- 
tive. Mr. Marquand’s series of Limoges and 
other enamels contain specimens from the 
Magniac, the Fountaine, the Spitzer, and the 
Beurdeley dispersals, which is a guarantee 
of quality. The gems, the Persian and other 





tiles, the Hispano-Moresque plates, the terra- 
cottas by Della Robbia, are, in each case, 
numerous. Among the embroideries and tex- 
tiles, &c., the first place may easily be conceded 
to the rare Oriental rugs, of which Mr. Mar- 
quand was especially fond. Some of these are 
the subject of coloured plates for the book 
on ‘Oriental Rugs,’ which Messrs. Scribner 
have in active preparation. The sale cata- 
logue contains minute descriptions of nearly 
fifty specimens. The tapestries, too, are 
numerous. Among the furniture special men- 
tion may be made of the famous grand piano 
designed by Sir L. Alma Tadema, with a painted 
panel by Sir E. J. Poynter, and a suite of furni- 
ture designed in the Graeco-Roman style by Sir 
L. Alma Tadema, Engravings in mezzotint, 
stipple, and line, etchings, and a fine library of 
books, dealing chiefly with art subjects, conclude 
this highly attractive catalogue. W. R. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 


Last Monday a show was opened of etchings 
by Mr. C. M. Nichols, R.E., at Mr. Gutekunst’s 
Gallery, 16, King Street, which will be on view 
till the end of the month. 

An Exhibition of Paintings and Water-Colours 
of Life and Landscape, by Messrs. T. Austen 
Brown, D. Y. Cameron, and J. Coutts Michie, 
is open to private view at the Fine-Art Society's 
rooms to-day. 

Messrs. H. Graves also hold to-day a private 
view of water-colour drawings of ‘ Northern 
Mists and Southern Gardens,’ by Miss Con- 
stance Daintrey, at their galleries in Pall Mall. 

Tut Women’s International Art Club will 
hold their annual exhibition in the Grafton Gal- 
leries. The private view is announced for 
January 12th, and the exhibition will remain 
open from the 13th to the 27th. 

At Leighton House will be on view during 
January and February a collection of works 
formerly in the possession of Mrs. Hollins, of 
Thornwood Lodge, including ‘ Cupid’s Hunting 
Ground,’ panel in gesso by Burne-Jones, and 
paintings in water colour by Turner, Girton, 
D. Cox, Prout, Birket Foster, D. Roberts, and 
Miss E. Fortescue Brickdale ; also a complete 
series of Turner's ‘ Liber Studiorum’ (mostly 
first states), etchings and engravings, &c. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
Louis Fagan on Monday last at Florence. Mr. 
Fagan was formerly in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, 
and wrote several books on artistic subjects 
and a life of Panizzi. 

Mr. CHar.es Scuwas, the ‘‘steel king” of the 
United States, has commissioned M. Géréme, 
the eminent French artist, to execute two statues 
for the large house which he is erecting in 
America. The maquettes of these two statues 
are finished, and respectively apotheosize ‘La 
Science Métallurgique’ and ‘ L’Exécution 
Métallurgique.’ Both statues will be cast in 
bronze on a scale much larger than nature. 

Tue Print Department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has received a most acceptable gift 
from M. Alexis Rouart, in the shape of fourteen 
drypoint portraits of artistic and literary celeb- 
rities. Marcellin Desboutin, Zola, Manet, and 
Degas are among those whose portraits are in 
this collection. M. Rouart presented at the 
same time nine original sketches by Raffet and 
three by Charlet. Those by Raffet are espe- 
cially interesting, and deal with war between 
Italy and Austria in 1849 ; they were purchased 
by M. Rouart on February 20th, 1899, at the 
sale of M. de Méne. The fact may be here 
recorded that M. Bénédite, the conservateur of 
the Luxembourg, has acquired for the museum 
the portrait of Madame Cornureau by Des- 
boutin. This portrait figured in the exhibition 
of Desboutins to which reference has already 
been made in these columns. 





Tue German Orient-Gesellschaft has received 
a telegram from Dr. Koldewey in which hg 
states that during his excavations in Fara he 
has come upon a so-called ‘‘ Tablettennest,’ 
which contains forty inscribed earthen tablets 
of an extremely ancient date. Most of them 
are in an excellent state of preservation. 


$e 











MUSIC 
The Oxford History of Music.—Vol. IV. The 
Age of Bach and Handel. By J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


In noticing last week Sir Hubert Parry’s 
volume of this series we referred to certain 
prominent composers concerning whom more 
details would have been welcome; but the 
author was, of course, bound to consider 
the small space at his command for a 
large subject. Again, in the present 
volume, the two greatest men of the age 
are, of course, Bach and Handel themselves, 
Mr. Maitland was bound to mention them; 
though while writing about them, and espe- 
cially about Bach, he must often have wished 
that the title of his book commenced at the 
fourth word only. Even apart from them, our 
author justly describes the period as a 
‘‘momentous’’ one, so that perhaps a briefer 
reference to the two *‘ great giants ” would, 
by leaving more space for composers such 
as Kuhnau or Pasquini, who, by the way, is 
only mentioned as the teacher of Gasparini 
and Durante, have proved satisfactory. 
For instance, the paragraph concerning the 
unfinished fugue in Bach’s ‘Art of Fugue’ 
or the remarks concerning the connexion of 
the preludes with the fugues of the ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtes Clavier,’ however interesting in 
themselves, seem out of place and pro- 
portion in the volume. ‘For Handel,” 
says Mr. Maitland, “the older composers 
and his contemporaries existed as a treasure- 
house from which he might appropriate the 
ideas he was too busy to invent for himself.” 
Why Handel picked and pilfered from other 
composers will probably ever remain a 
mystery, and the explanation here offered 
seems fairly plausible; more so, indeed, than 
the one given on p. 89 with regard to the 
use made for ‘Israel in Egypt’ of Erba’s 
‘ Magnificat ’—viz., that Handel’s illness of 
1737 may have caused him “to forget the 
source of some of the MSS. in his possession, 
and he may have mistaken the unnamed 
copy of Erba’s ‘ Magnificat’ for a work of 
his own.” 

Among a “host of evil traditions” in 
connexion with ‘The Messiah,’ ‘that of 
allowing the two stanzas of ‘ He shall feed 
His flock’ to be sung, the first by a contralto, 
the second by a soprano,”’ is condemned as 
‘¢a distortion of Handel’s idea,’’ and it 
is said ‘that it seems to have arisen 
soon after Handel’s death.” But what 
about the conducting score used by Handel 
at Dublin, in which both versions of the ait 
are given? 

Our author touches upon the much vexed 
question of additional accompaniments— 
one, to our thinking, unnecessary in such 
a volume—but his remarks are scarcely 
convincing. Since Mozart’s time “ various 
well-meaning persons have taken upod 
themselves to add to the accompaniments,” 
and ‘the public at large, with the 
directors of the choral societies at theif 
head, have agreed to accept all the accré 
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tions as part of Handel’s original plan.” 


And, again, though he considers the ‘‘ various 
ersons”’ ‘‘ well meaning,” Mr. Maitland evi- 
dently disapproves of their acts. Among the 
“various persons” are J. A. Hiller, Ignaz 
Mosel, Robert Franz, Sir M. Costa, and Prof. 
Prout, men of aims so diverse that they 
ought not to be included in the same con- 
demnation. Again, the words “‘add to the 
accompaniments ”’ ignore the fact that some 
of theso-called additions weremerely attempts 
to replace the harpsichord part which 
died with the master. Surely the directors 
of choral societies have not accepted “ all 
the accretions,” while as to the general 
public, it has not “agreed to accept,” but 
receives what is set before it in singleness 
of heart, believing that the oratorio as per- 
formed was actually thus written by the 
great master. Mr. Maitland, further on, 
does mention, in a foot-note, a ‘‘ further 
cleansing of the score” by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, yet even here he speaks of Handel’s 
accompaniments as ‘‘ left intact.” 

The author considers Bach the greater of 
the two “ giants,” and in this nearly all 
musicians will agree with him. Yet surely 
it is somewhat beyond the mark to say that 
“in studying all but a very few exception- 
ally inspired pages of his | Handel’s | works, 
we remain conscious of the full-bottomed 
wig, the lace ruffles, and all the various 
other details of his costume.” 

With regard to the St. Luke’s ‘ Passion’ 
attributed to Bach, and published under his 
name in the Bach-Gesellschaft edition, we 
read that Mendelssohn, in writing to Hauser, 
the former owner of the autograph or tran- 
script, ‘‘ points out the great inferiority of a 
certain chorale to all known works of Bach.” 
The mere “‘ inferiority” of a chorale to others 
by Bach would not in itself be sufficient 
proof of the non-genuineness of the work, 
but Mendelssohn expressed himself in very 
strong language against it, and more recent 
critics have argued that certain faulty pro- 
gressions could never have been written by 
Bach, even at an early period of his career. 
In chap. viii., on ‘The Growth of Form,’ 
our author uses the term “‘ sonata form,” on 
p. 142, apparently to denote a sonata with 
its various movements, but on p. 151 to 
denote a movement written in what is 
sometimes called first-movement form. Mr. 
Maitland, on p. 159, speaks of ‘‘sonata- 
movement.” ‘‘ First - movement form”’ is 
perhaps the best term to prevent any con- 
fusion. With reference to the “suite,” a 
“curious instance ’’ of using the same theme 
in more than one movement is pointed out 
in Handel’s Harpsichord Suite in p minor. 
Many a composer, however, could be cited 
before Handel who did the same thing. 
From the earliest days of the clavier suite— 
to travel back no further — it was the 
practice of composers to build two or more 
movements on the same theme. We may 
specially name Froberger, Kuhnau, and 
Dieupart, whose suites offer most interesting 
examples of this practice. In some 
imstances the ‘‘Courante” is literally the 
same as the ‘‘ Allemande,” allowance being 
made for difference of measure. 

Mr. Maitland supplies a list of authorities 
consulted by him in preparing this work, 
and he has evidently given deep thought to 
his subject. Certain passages to which we 

@ exception have been mentioned, but 





the greater part of the volume contains 
matter that is both pleasant and. profitable 
to read. Of specially important chapters 
we would name the sixth, ‘The Keyed 
Instruments’; theseventh, ‘The Orchestra’; 
the tenth, ‘The Progress of Operatic Con- 
vention’ ; and the twelfth to the fifteenth, on 
the state of music in Germany, Italy, 
France, and England. In chap. x., among 
the men of Keiser’s time is named 
“Brenner,” and in a later chapter (p. 258) 
mention is made of the composer ‘‘ Bronner.”’ 
A Heinrich Brenner and a H. Brenner 
are inoted by Eitner in his ‘Quellen- 
Lexicon,’ but neither of these flourished 
in Keiser’s time. It almost seems as 
if there was some confusion of names. 
Mr. Maitland may, however, have some 
special knowledge not obtained from 
musical dictionaries. By the way, on the 
page in which the name Brenner occurs, 
Keiser’s ‘ Basilius’ is mentioned. It was, 
as there stated, given at Hamburg in 1694 ; 
according to Chrysander, it had already 
been produced at Brunswick in 1692 or 
1693. 

In discussing the progress of operatic 

convention, Mr. Maitland remarks that 
‘‘ every observant student of operatic history 
must recognize that only those schools of 
opera have risen to a position of real and last- 
ing influence which have employed the lan- 
guage of the country in which the operas were 
presented.” 
A short sentence in a long chapter is 
quickly read, and perhaps does not attract 
special attention; the one in question is of 
great importance, for it embodies a truth 
which all who are concerned in the future 
of opera in this country ought to lay to 
heart. Those who understand French and 
German naturally prefer to hear Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ and Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ in 
the original languages, but for the general 
public a different rule applies. 

We are tempted to comment on many 
interesting remarks in the special chapters 
named, but we must consider space, and 
shall mention only one. Mr. Maitland, as 
in a recent book of his, refers (chap. xiv.) 
to what he terms the ‘‘ obsession ’’ of Handel, 
whom he regards as having acted as a 
‘‘repressing influence’? on musical art in 
this country. He says that ‘‘to state this 
fact is in no way to impugn his greatness.” 
Handel’s strong influence was due to 
the greatness of his genius, but it would, 


















we think, have proved a stimulating rather 
than a repressing influence had there been, 
to quote the author’s own words, ‘“‘a 
flourishing English school of composers at 
the time of his [ Handel’s] arrival which 
could have held its own.” But, as he is 
forced to own, ‘‘this was not the case.’’ 
Had Purcell lived to be as old as Handel 
was at the time of his death, things would 
have been different. Iron sharpeneth iron, 
so one genius would have sharpened the 
other. 








Musical Gossiy. 


On January Ist Strauss’s ‘ Heldenleben’ was 
played for the second time at Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
The closing section was taken at somewhat 
slower rate ; for the rest, our English conductor 





entered thoroughly into the spirit of the music. 
Strauss, like Wagner, has enthusiastic admirers 


and critics, who think him highly gifted, but 
extravagant in his ideas and methods. Because 
of this similarity it would, however, be wrong 
to assume that, like Wagner, he is a genius of 
the first rank. His intellectual gifts are great, 
his skill in orchestration is masterly, and he is 
earnest in purpose. A man possessed of such 
great qualities cannot be summed up rapidly. 
We distrust the extremists on either side ; not 
their honesty, but the intellectual power and 
the peculiarities which affect for the time their 
judgment. For ourselves, we remain in a state 
of admiration of much of the work, yet of doubt 
as to whether the composer is not vainly trying 
to write a music drama without a libretto. 

THE ninety-first season of the Philharmonic 
Society begins, we learn, on February 26th. 
Among the novelties we note a new Sym- 
phony and a new Suite by Glazounoff, both 
of which will be produced under his direc- 
tion ; also a Violin Concerto in D minor by 
F. D. Erlanger, with Herr F. Kreisler as soloist. 
Mr. Edward Macdowell, the well-known Ame- 
rican composer, will appear as pianist in his 
Pianoforte Concerto, and Emil Sauer in his 
Second Pianoforte Concerto. British composers 
are well represented in the scheme. Mr. Gordon 
Tanner, the seventh British violinist who has 
appeared at the Philharmonic Society since its 
foundation, will play Beethoven’s Concerto. 

Two cycles cf ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ 
will be given at Covent Garden under the 
direction of Dr. Hans Richter: the first during 
the week commencing April 27th, the second in 
the following week. Among the artists engaged 
are Friiulein Ternina, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Friiulein Fremstad, and Herren van Dyck and 
van Rooy. 

Six Freperick Bripce, ‘‘King Edward” 
Professor, will deliver his inaugural discourse 
at London University on Friday, the 30th, at 
5 o’clock. The subject will be ‘The Place of 
Music in Education.’ 

Tue conference of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians at Dublin last week passed off most 
successfully. It may be noted that Prof. 
Mahaffy, who delivered an interesting address, 
‘Notes on the Dublin School of Cathedral 
Music, from Mornington to Stewart,’ was the only 
one of the speakers during the week who was not 
a musician by profession. Prof. Prout’s address 
at the opening meeting, on ‘Chromatic Har- 
mony’ will be published in the February and 
March numbers of the Monthly Musical Record. 
The meeting of the Society will be held next 
year at Glasgow. 

St. James’s Hatt is sold, and there are 
rumours of a probable site in Piccadilly for a 
new hall. How far they are worthy of credit 
we knownot. One thing is certain: a new hall 
is a necessity, and somewhere or other it will 
soon be built. Within the walls of St. James’s 
Hall, during the forty-four years of its existence, 
appeared nearly all composers, instrumentalists, 
and vocalists of renown; and it seems a pity 
that it should not have continued as a temple of 
art. The building in which the Antient Concerts 
were held over a century ago is virtually a 
ruin. The Hanover Square Rooms, also of his- 
toric fame, are gone, and so also is the more 
recent Princes’ Hall. New halls, it is true, 
have sprung up, but as yet they lack the 
romance which record and recollection bestow. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC reproduction of an extremely 
rare print of Caspar Ziegler, which is in Herr 
F. Nikolas Mannskopf’s Musical Museum at 
Frankfort, has been presented by him to the 
Directors of the Gewandhaus. Ziegler, born at 
Leipsic in 1621, founded the Collegium Gel- 
lianum, from which probably sprang the 
Gewandhaus Concerts. 

Scengs from Rubinstein’s ‘ Christus,’ a sacred 
opera, produced at Bremen in 1895, are to be 
given in the theatre of the K6nigliche Hoch- 
schule, Berlin, to-day, under the direction 
of Capellmeister Leo Schrattenholz. The 
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choir will be composed of lady students and 
membersof the cathedral choir, and the orchestra 
of students. The soloists will be Herren von 
Zur-Miihlen (Christ) and Arlberg (John the 
Baptist), and Friulein Meta Geyer. 

A tong, hitherto unpublished letter of Beet- 
hoven’s has appeared in the last number 
(Beethoven Heft) of Die Musik. It was con- 
tributed, with comments, by Dr. Alfr. C. 
Kalischer, whose volume of Beethoven letters was 
mentioned in these columns on December 6th 
last; this particular one, however, has been 
discovered since that publication. A copy of a 
letter addressed to the magistrate of the Vienna 
Court of Wards was found by him in the Berlin 
library among Beethoven papers formerly be- 
longing to Otto Jahn. On the first page 
Ritter v. Kéchel had written : ‘‘Copied from 
the original letter entirely in Beethoven’s own 
handwriting to the Vienna Court of Justice.” 
It bears the date February 1st, 1818, but, as the 
contents clearly show, the correct figure is 1819. 
A mistake of this kind was not unfrequent 
with Beethoven. In 1815 his brother Caspar 
died, leaving his son Carl to the master’s 
charge, and the loving care with which he 
looked after him is well known, also the base 
ingratitude with which it was repaid. A long 
lawsuit between Beethovenand the boy’s mother, 
which lasted from 1815 to 1820, accounts for the 
contents of the letter, which, however, cannot 
here be described in detail. It concerns the 
efforts Beethoven was making to secure the 
best possible education for his nephew, regard- 
less of trouble and expense, so as to pro- 
duce a ‘‘useful and civilized citizen for the 
state.” He also mentions having a priest to 
‘instruct him especially as to his duties both as 
a Christian and as a man,’ and he adds these 
weighty words, ‘‘for only on this foundation 
can genuine men (<dichte Menschen) be reared.” 

In the Musical Herald of January Ist there 
is an interesting article on H. Hugo Pierson, 
an English composer known to the present 
generation by name only. His father was 
Dean of Salisbury and chaplain toGeorge IV. 
His oratorio ‘Jerusalem’ was produced at the 
Norwich Festival of 1852, and his last work, 
an opera, ‘Contarini,’ at Hamburg in 1872. 
He died in the following year. We note 
that Sir Hubert Parry received some lessons 
from him at Stuttgart. Concerning Schumann 
and Wagner many short-sighted things were 
written twenty-five and more years ago, butnone, 
perhaps, more so than the following, in a letter 
by Pierson written in 1870: ‘‘ I think Schumann 
one degree better than Wagner, but there is no 
real value in his works, and they are doomed 
to certain oblivion ere long.” 

AccorDING to the Signale a new comic opera 
by Engelbert Humperdinck will shortly be 
produced, It is entitled ‘Die Heirath wider 
Willen.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

a unday ‘ue, 7, iq all. 

Tuvurs Mr. George Grossmith’s Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
= Broadwood Concert, 8 30, St. James's Hall. 

Sar. Symphony Concert, 3. Queen’s Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—~e— 


Dramatic Gossip, 


WE understand that our article on Mr. Hous- 
man’s ‘ Bethlehem’ has been taken as involv- 
ing a charge of want of honesty against that 
dramatist. We regret this, as nothing could 
possibly have been further from our intention. 
For Mr. Housman as author and man we have 
all conceivable regard. Our remarks upon the 
difficulty of seeing the spectacle are also contro- 
verced. We can but congratulate our corre- 
spondent upon the eyesight which rendered 
clear to him what to us was somewhat blurred 
and confused. 





‘Tue Erernat City’ will be withdrawn from 


His Majesty’s on Friday next, and will be 
succeeded by a few weeks’ performance of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ for which the tempo- 
rary freedom of Miss Terry offers an attractive 
opportunity. The performance of Tolstoy’s 
‘Resurrection’ may be expected on Feb- 
ruary 17th. 


THE scene of the new drama by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips with which Mr. Willard will open his 
autumn season at the St. James’s is said to be 
England in the period of the great rebellion. 


Wuen ‘Monsieur Beaucaire’ is withdrawn 
from the stage of the Comedy it will be suc- 
ceeded by the new version of ‘ Ruy Blas’ which 
has been executed by Mr. John Davidson. 


‘THE HonovuraBLE GuHost’ is the title of a 
one-act piece by Mr. Frederick Fenn, which has 
been seen at Ealing, and is likely to make a 
speedy appearance before a West-End public. 


Mr. Witson Barrett will begin on Wednes- 
day, at the Adelphi, a series of afternoon 
revivals of the principal pieces in his repertory, 
the first in order being ‘The Manxman,’ in 
which Mr. Percyval and Miss Lillah McCarthy 
will appear. 


Tue explanation advanced why Miss Lena 
Ashwell will not play Beatrice in the forth- 
coming production at Drury Lane of M. Sardou’s 
‘Dante’ is that the part is not intended for the 
leading lady, which Miss Ashwell is to be. 


Mr. Ruttanp BarrRincTon’s adaptation of 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies’ was duly transferred 
on Monday to the evening bill at the Garrick, 
at which house it is now played twice aday. A 
brief period of repose is, we are sorry to say, 
indispensable in the case of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier. 


Mapame Barvrer is to receive the Legion of 
Honour. This is as much a concession to her 
loyalty to the Comédie Frangaise as to her 
brilliant ability. 


As a popular concession Mr. Barrett has in- 
troduced into ‘The Christian King’ the scene 
of Alfred’s neglect to attend to the traditional 
cakes and his consequent punishment at the 
hands of the housewife. 


THE new comedy by Mr. R. C. Carton, to be 
given at the Criterion, will be supported by 
Miss Compton (Mrs, Carton), Miss M. A. Victor, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Charles Somerset, 
Mr. Mackintosh, and Mr. Robb Harwood. 


Mr. Joun CoLemaAN is contributing to Public 
Opinion a series of articles entitled ‘From a 
Manager’s Note-Book.’ The title reminds us 
that the authorship of the ‘Leaves from a 
Manager’s Note-Book,’ first contributed to the 
New Monthly Magazine, appears to be still a 
mystery. 

‘Das Dunkte Tuor,’ the latest play of Herr 
Felix Philippi, produced at the Schauspiel Haus, 
Berlin, is in four acts, and shows abundant 
traces of the influence of Ibsen. Its name 
indicates a tunnel, which a committee, for 
financial reasons, seeks to open, though the 
chief engineer has declared that it will cause 
the death of five thousand workmen. This 
dangerous place is blown up, in pursuit of a 
private feud, by a half-witted cobbler, who 
shares the fate he inflicts. 


Mr. Pavt Porter, who dramatized ‘ Trilby,’ 
is said to be engaged on the not very hopeful 
task of preparing for Mr. Hare an adaptation 
of ‘ Pendennis.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—L. B.—W, H. D. R.—H. J. D. A.— 
Cc. H.—W. M.—received. 


N. M.—R. E.—P. B.— Many thanks. 
J. Le G. B.—Not a new suggestion. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free 
on application. 





NEW WORK BY DR. J. HOLLAND ROsz, 
_ CARLYLE'S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Napoleon I.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net. 


With numerous I]lustrations and Portraits from 
Contemporary Paintings and Engravings. 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO: his Life ani 
Work. By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I1.B.A, 
ps 20 Half-Tone Blocks and 32 Lithographic I]lustra. 
tions. 





SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus 
trations. 

‘“*This book, which we have read with great pleasure, 
shows that the author has both wide sympatby and know. 
ledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who 
wish to increase their interest in pictures A better gift 
for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 

Spectator, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WATTEAU and HIS SCHOOL. By 


a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell’s Great Masters Series, 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. With 


8 Illustrations. [Beli’s Miniature Series of Painters. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with a Photo 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Beli’s Miniature Series of Painters, 





COMPLETION OF 
THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


With Introduction and Glossaries by 
JOHN DENNIS. 


In Separate Plays, 
price ls. 6d. net each. 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare is 
now complete in 39 Pocket Volumes—viz. : Plays, 
37 vols. ; Poems, 1 vol. ; Sonnets, 1 vol. The series 
contains nearly 500 Illustrations from Pen Drawings 
by Mr. BYAM SHAW, half of them being Full 
Page Illustrations and the remainder Head and 
Tail Pieces, kc, The Volumes are printed at the 
Chiswick Press, in a unique fount of type 
special paper, and are issued in green linen, gilt, 
at 1s, 6d. net, and also in limp leather at 2s. net. 

A small Edition has also been printed 0 
Japanese Vellum, price 5s. net per Volume. Sold 
only in Sets. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York Street, Covent Garden. 


EDGCUMBE STALEY, B.A. With 40 Illustrationsand § 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1903-4. 


MATRICULATION. 
LIVY. —BOOK XXI. “om from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
EB. Mecuvisu, M.A. (June, 1903. 
XBNOPHON.- ~ANABASIS. BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, 


(June, 1903, 
(NEW REGULATIONS.) 


LISH. 
BN NGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. Specially Adapted | to the Require- 
ments of Candidates for Matriculation. By J. C. Nesrrecp, M.A. 
COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By J.C. Nasvinty, Ma. JUNIOR, "ie. 6d.; 
NIOR. (In the press.) 
INDEXING and PRECIS WRITING. By T. Evan Jacos. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, 
BA. Seventh Edition. 3s.61. With Answers, 4s 6d. KEY, 8s.éd. ANSWERS, 1s. 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION to GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA. By H. S. HALL, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 


HISTORY. 
HISTORY of of ERGLARD for BEGINNERS. By AraBeELLa B. BuckiEy. With Maps 
nd Tab! 
enced a “ENGLAND. By E. THompson. 2s. éd. 


OGRAPHY. 
CEC Rn BL ARESTARY CLASS BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. MIL1, 


MACMILLAN’ 3 SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD. By G. F. Boswortu. 1s. 6d, 
OPTION. AL SCIENCES. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By W.T. A. EmTaGE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By W. GaLiaTLy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

HYDROSTATICS for BEGINNERS. By F. W.Sanperson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

BLEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND. By D. K. Jonzs, B.Sc. 


The ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Ira REMSEN, 23s. 

ae o-8 GHBMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By Sir iL E. Roscor, F.R.S., and 
UNT, ic. 2s. 6d. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. EB. Roscoz, F.R.8. 4s. 6d. 

BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 
JULY and DECEMBER, 1903. 


ASHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SaInrsBuRY. 8s. 6d. 
OUTLINE of ENGLISH oe By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 
osal Me pov — in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Ils. 6d. 
yuNioR COURSE of ENGLI3H COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 

MARUAL of Gish GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 

s.6d. K 's. 6d. net. (Adapted to the First Class.) 

sHAKBSPHA IY. ina Introduction and Notes by K. DEIgHToN.~ JULIUS C3AR., 1s. 9d. 
1s. 

SCOTT.—MARMION, and The LORD of the ISLES. By F.T. PatGRrave. Is. 

ABOUT.—Le ROI des MONTAGNES. By Prof. WEEKLEY. 2s. 6d. 

Catan — GALLIC War BOOKS II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 


Reruerrorp, M.A 


oxshit ve ~GALLIo WAR. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by CLEMENT Bryans, 
omsalt —GALLIC WAR. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by ©. CoLBeck, M.A. 
uvy. Y.— BOOK bg a paanted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
VIRGIL. —AENKID. BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. BE. PaGr, M.A. ~ 4 


VIRGIL.—_AENEID. BOOK X. With Notes and Vocabulary by S. G. OweEN, M.A. 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pacx, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Edited by the Same. 2s. 
BUTROPIUS. BOOKS I. an and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. WELcH, M.A., and 
UFFIELD. 1 
XHIOPHOR. “ANABASIS. BOOK II. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WaLpoLez, 
XESOPHOR. —ANABASIS. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, 
6d. 


M.A. 
BURIPIDES. —MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, Is, 6d. 
ASCHYLUS.—1 —FRONBTMBUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 

TEPHENSON, 


M00BYLUS. ~ PROM BTHRUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. Srxgs, M.A., and St. J. B. W. 
ILLSON 
With Notes by T. BE. Pacer, 


EXAMINATIONS (1908-4). 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMI- 
NATION, 1903 (continued). 
BURIPIDES. ae yg With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev, 


EURIPIDES, —BACCHAE. Hdited by R. ¥Y. Tyrrett, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
HOMER. rage BOOKS I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A, 

AYFIELD, 

SOPHOKLES. —ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M. A. BayFIELp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

AESOHYLUS. = ROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, 

AESCHYLUS “Pion BTHBUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and St. J. B. W. 
WILLson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 

GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. PRIMER, Ph. D. 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD, 33s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


The bey bag according to ST. LUKE. —The GREEK TEXT. With Setundastinn and 
Notes Rey. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
The ACTS: ‘of the wy 4 ft? AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes by T. EB. Pacsr, 
M.A., and Rev. A. 8. Watpo.z, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 
— The "GREEK TEXT. With ieeacs T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Junior. 
OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. yy J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. KEY, 2s. 62. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 
ORAL "BXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M. ie 1s. 6d. 
( Preliminary. 
JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 
MANUAL s BEGLICN GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
(Junior and Senior. 


EY, 2: 
ENGLISH GRAMMA, ‘PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NEsFiELp, M.A. 4s. 6d KEY, 
or. 


s. 6d (Seni 

ScomT. * MARMION, and The LORD of the ISLES. Edited by F. T. Paterave. 1s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
KINGSLEY.—The HEROES, With Notes by H. B. Coprerity, M.A. Is ¢d. (Preliminary. 

SHAKRSPBARE, —JULIUS CASAR. With Introduction and Notes by K. DrIGHron. 


(Junior and Senior. 


3. 9d. 
POPE. ane on CRITICISM. With Introduction and Notes by J. CourTon CoLLins, 
ABOUT.—Le KOI des MONTAGNES. Rdited by, Prof, WEEKLEY. 2s. 6d. i 


[Junior and Senior. 
1s. 


SANDEAU.—MADEMOISELLE de la SEIGLIERE. Kdited by H. C. STEEL 


(Junior and Senior. 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. BE. Fasnacut. 28.6d. [Junior and Senior. 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by W. H. Carruru, Ph.D. . 6d. 
(Jnnior and Senior. 
&. 


NEPOS.—LIVES. Vol. I. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. WILKINSON, MA i 
— — contains the Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, I aneraees, and 
Cha 'reliminary. 


o£ Re “DE BELLO GALLIOO. _poous II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by 


UTHERFORD, LL.L oe and Junior. 


1s. 








4 
LIVY. BOOK V. With ree ons , by M. ALFoRD. 1s. 6d [ Senior. 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOK. III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. ie €d. 
Senior. 


VIRGIL.—NEID. BOOK X. With Notes and Vocabulary by S. G. OwEn, M.A. Is. 6d 


(Junior and Senior. 
XEROPHOR. - ARABARS. BOOK II. With Notes and Vocabulary by ~~ Ss. 
Wa ‘unior. 
#3CHYLUS. —PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, (Junior and ann 


AESCHYLUS. ~ PtOMETHRUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. S1keEs, M.A., and Sr. J. B. W. 


[J unior and Senior, 





A. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK VII. Réited by B.C. Marcuanr, M.A. 3s. 6d. Par 
THUCYDIDES. BOOKS VI.and VII. Edited by Rev. P, Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 


MAcLEAR, 


1s. 6d. 
A FIRST OLASS- BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 


F. M D.v 
An ELEMENTARY I INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 


F. Procter and Rev. ° AR, 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT “HISTORY. By Rev.G. F. MactEeaR, D.D. 4s. 6d, 
A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev.G F. Maciear, D.D. 5s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. — AUSHORISED VERSION. With Notes by T. BE. Page, 
M.A., and Rey. A. 8. Watrotz, M.A 
_ The GREEK TEXT. With Notes b by T. E. Pace, M.A. 








The A0TS =e the AzCgrL Es. ee VERSION. 
+) an 


A. 8. M 
_ Tine GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E. PaGr, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 
The oeoae te AQOORDING to oe. LUKE.—The GREEK TEXT. With Introduction and 
Bonn, M.A. 2s 





The GOSPBL ACCORDING to ST. LUKH.—The GREEK TEXT. a with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rey. J. Bony, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMI- 


NATION, 1903. 
SHAKESPEARE. —TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes by K. DeIaHTon. 


SHAKESPEARE. —CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


; Sewe 
BURKE. SPEECH on CONCILIATION with AMERICA, -. AMERIC as TAXATION ; 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. Szizy, M.A 
CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUK. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 3s. 6d. 
CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE. Edited by A. INGRAHAM. Is. net. 
SPENSER. —The FA FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
RCIVAL, 
MACAULAY. * HSSAY on LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


MACAULAY. — — ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes by 
EIGHTO. 

CICERO.—PRO GLUE NTIO. Edited by W. Pererson, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 

HORACE. ones. BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. EB. Paces, M.A. 


HORACK. “SBLBOT BPODES and ARS POETICA. With Introduction and Notes by 


H. A. Darron, M.A. 
IVY. 800 KS XXI. and a SEIT With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capss and 


ELHUISH, M.A. h. 
PLAUTUS. —CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. HaLiipie, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
VIRGIL. <—heeme. BOOKS LI, II., III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Paces, 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. WALPoLrF, 


RG. AENEID. BOOK I. 
DaMOSTHBNs, —DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drake. Revised by E. S. SouckBuRGH, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, 


OUTLINE. of (ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. C. NesFIELD, M.A. 1s.6d. KKY. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Preliminary and Junior. 

ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NEsFIELD, M oi je. 6d. 
veliminary. 

JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


(Preliminary and Junior. 


MARUAL. of BEGISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


(Junior and Senior. 


6d. n 
ENGLISH “GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s.¢d. KEY, 


's. 6d. D (Senior. 
Cott. tthe TALISMAN. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 
SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


ls. 9d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE, &c. Edited by M. H. LippELL. 3s. 6d. Senior, 
—— PROLOGUK. Edited by A. INGRAHAM. 1s. net. [ Senior, 
—— WORKS. Edited by A. W PotuarD, &c. 338. 6d. (Senior, 
OmsaR. ~The GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. JoHN Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLn, 
ior. 
— LIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 
SA anu’ Senter) BOOK Vy. By C. Corsecx, Wat ls. 6d. |Senior.} BOOK VI. By C. 
Cotpeck M A. [Seni 
VIRGIL.— “ENEID. “ROOK VL With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. BE. Pace, M.A. 1s. ¢d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
——. —ODES. BOOKS III. Cer IV. With Notes ond Vocabulary byT #. Pace, M.A. 
Elementary Classics.) 1s 6d. each. (Classieal Series) 2s. (Junior and Senior. 
HORACE, —SKLECT BPODES and ARS POKTICA. “With Introduction aud Notes by 
H.A Darron, M.A. 1s 6¢ (Junior. 
HORACK.—KPODKS. Edited by T. HE. Pacer, M.A. (Junior. 
XENOPHON: —ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK V. By Rev.G. H. Natt, 
ls Gd. BOOK VI. Ry Rev. G. H.Natt, M. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
BURIPIDES. —MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BayFieLp, M.A 
s 64. 


(Junior and Senior. 
EURIPIDES. —MEDE\. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s, 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. © ontaining °  Kalit Storch’ and ‘ Das Gespensterschiff.’ With 
Notes and Vocabulary by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 


(Preliminary. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
NOTES :—Coronation Durbar — Westminster Improvement — Chinese 
Analogue of ogg! 1 Alchemist '—** Jeer ”"— Pennsylvanian Dutch 
ey Venice ’- Kilmany—* ‘ Bezique 
— Monorail “Syst em — “Sermon”: ‘ Homily” — French Noval 
Memoirs—Archband Roof— Frederick Tentigeen—* The Chimes,’ 
1845—The Crossing Sweeper. 


‘QUERIES :—Author of Lines Wanted -‘‘ Rutene””—“‘ Le grand peut- 
étre ”—Lesing —-Sussex Clergy, 1607-26 —‘‘ When the little deena 
beats to bed’’—Duels of Clergymen—Cartodis Sale of Prints — 
Group in biscuit Ware — Danteiana—Tucker—John Dryden, 
Surgeon—Fenton Family—‘ Cock-certainties "—Banquo—Claridge 
—Leviathan—Fireback dated 1610. 


REPLIES :—Coleridge’ 7 ‘Christabel ’—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew—Heuskarian 
Rarity—Green an Unlucky Colour—*‘Quite a few ’—“ Birming- 
ham's dress "—Watchhouses against Bodysnatching — Hangman 
Stones—M¢lisané e—olian Harp—‘ Popple”—St. Katherine’s Hos- 
sme Regeat's Park—‘' To the nines ""—Oglander Family —Crooked 

Jeage, Chelsea—Linguistic Curiosities -Sweezing or mf og 
Watch— Mixed Marriages—Author and Avenger of Evil—‘ Fur- 
long""—‘‘ To eat cherries with’ princes "—Knightley Gane 
Black Fast—Pin Pictures. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: — ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Supplement, 
Vol. VII.—Axon’s ‘Treasury of ‘Translations’ —Dodgson's ‘ Pierre 
D’Urte and the Kask Language ’"—‘ Fry's Royal Guide to the London 
Charities '— Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for JANUARY 3 contains :— 
—. —Scotch Wordsand English mene ne age ree Pag pared of 
Dibdin—Tennyson’s ‘Lord of Burleigh ’—‘ Fortune, Infortune, 
Fort-Une ’’—Ambrose Rook wood—‘ ‘old English aoe and Dances’ 
—Sir T. Bodley—‘N. & Q.’ Anagram—Purial Custom at Ardoch 
—Lodoha— Dagger Money. 


‘QUERIES :— Walton and Cotton Club—Annie of Tharau—Rubens Pic 
ee eee and Kingsley— Burke—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew 
Fisher—Arms Wanted— Village Library — Heraldic 
Shislde—Princess Charlotte—‘: Interview”—Japanese Monkey 
Lady Mary Prince—Tintagel Church—Rookwood and his Ride— 
“* Motor ’—Smuggling—Inscription at Wintringham. 


REPLIES: — Descendants of Elizabethan Worthies — Armigerous 
Families—Bruce and Burns—Roubiliac’s Bust of Pope—Esquires— 
Sir Thomas Bbrowne—Brooch of Lorn—The Golden Horn—Latin 
Conversation—Misquotations—Elizabethan Poem—King’s Weigh 
House—Pausanias—Monarch in a Wheelbarrow — Latin Quotation 
—Index: How not to Make—Purcell Family—Branstill Castle— 
“Eparchy ”’—Mourning Sunday—‘“ ‘Transcendant "— At W: 
—B.R Haydon— Frankliniana—“ ‘lhe ’’ as Part of Tithe—‘‘ Warth 
—Kipling’s ‘City of Dreadful Night’— Lupo-mannaro”—Pendu- 
gum ; Carlyng—Cadaver—Castle Carewe. 

Se ON_ BOOKS :—New Volumes of ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 

Hassall’s Stubbs’s ‘ Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series’ — Burke's ‘Peerage and Baronetage ’ —‘ Englishwoman’s 
Year-Book ’—* American Library Journal.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for DECEMBER 27 contains :— 


NOTES :—The Measurement of Dower—C.1.V. ee ee 
Signs—Soukle or Souble: Troce—Hallowe’en in nesota—Ice 
before Christmas—How Biography is Written: "N-ED. ’— Keats's 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merei’—Monument in Beverley Minster— 
“ Bletheramskite "—“ Finials’’ at Rick Ends. 


QUERIES :—Amy Robsart — Allusions in ‘Sartor Resartus ’—Ireton 
Family—‘ Friendly Cautions ’—Petty—Norton Family—st. —— 
in London—Holt Family—Tallant — Miller —Osborne—Pavenh: am 
Church Woodwork—Armigerous Families— ‘La ‘Triste Héritiére” 

le of Mytton and Hardwick MSS.—Pegge Family—Good—Mor- 
Po College - Worsham —'‘Muskeg Berry ”"—Glencairn Peerage— 
Knife Superstition—Mé¢rimée’s ‘ Inconnue.’ 


REPLIES :—A. H. Hallam—C. J. Mathews — Seventeenth - Century 
Queries—‘‘ Lutes of amber”—Cabinet Ministers and University 


Honours—‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’—“ Spice "— Humorous 
French Poetry — Elihu Yale’s Wife —Xolian Harp—Portrait by 
Zurbaran — Villon—Poets on Adversity—Scott’s ‘ Woodstock ’— 


Lord Salisbury on Decaying Nations—Dr. Brewer's Monument— 
Historical Point in an Epitaph—‘“ ‘Typulator”"— Wigwam : its a 
—The Iron Duke—‘“Compass Window”: ‘Compass Ceil — 
Sexton’s ‘ombstone—Shakespeare's Seventy-sixth Sonnet — W ite- 
headed Boy—Admiral Edwards—“ Policy of pin-pricks.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Creighton’s ‘ Historical Essays and Reviews '— 
The ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ’—Hutchinson’s ‘ Catalogue of Notable 
Middle Templars’ — ‘Who’s Who.’ 1903 — ‘Upper Norwood 
Atheneum Bh coo onal ’—‘ English Illustrated Magazine’ and 
‘Idler ’—De la More Booklet 


Mr. George Chambers. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 20 contains :— 


NOTES :—Legend of the Serpent's Feet—Beaconsfield’s Birthplace— 
**Witch,” a Lamp— ‘Upavon Priory—Catacombs of Petchersk— Author 
ot‘ Mystifications’ —De Vere—‘ Grovelling "—‘‘ Our God, our help 
in ages past "—Epitaph—Stool-ball—Curfew Bell at Buckingham — 
W. Karnes—Epigram on the ‘Saturday Keview’—‘ Brainy ”— 
Forster's Errors in History. 


* QUERIES : —Seal and Owner—Lynch of Ipswich—Eli Family—Prodigal 
Son as Sir Charles Grandison—Citizen’s Duties—Epigram by 
Reaconsfield— Canterbury Cross—18th Hussars, 1821— Barnwell 
Priery—* Metropolitan Canterbury License and Authority” 
Vanity Fair—Shakespeare Cottage at St. Albans—Latin Quotation— 
Simile by Coleridge—Elizabethan Poem—Author Wanted—Archi- 
tectural *‘ Follies"—Whig Token—Johnson and Master—Atlas 
Wanted—Eliza Cook : Keference. 


SS — Coleridge's ‘Christabel’—“ busillis” —St. Katherine's 
Hospital—‘ Golden Stairs’—Groat: Bits—Dr. Clarke—Sir Nicholas 
Butta Lady Whitmore — National Anthem—Koubiliac’s Rust of 
Pope—Cureton Monument—Jubilee of George II1.—Earthworks at 
Burpham — Kuss Queries—‘‘‘Tarriers”—Pin Pictures — Cireumflex 
Accent—Pronunciation of ‘ng’ "—References Wanted— Mommsen 
and Brutus — Lightowler — ‘‘Popple’’— ‘the Cope — Reference 
Wanted — Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet—Lord’s Prayer— 
Dream-lore—‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Keform”—Heuskarian 
Rarity—‘ Le bon tem na ene v. Bacon—Bodley 
Pedigree—Hawtrey's ‘ Nugex 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bond’s ‘ Lyly — Foxcroft’s ‘Supplement | to 
Burnet’s History ’—Dawson’s ‘ Christmas '"—‘ Whitaker's Peerage 
. boy al 's AJmanack '—Clegg’s ‘ International Directory of k- 
sellers.’ 


‘ Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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Last Week’s ATHEN 42UM contains Articles on 
SELECTED FOBTRY. 


ANCIENT COFFERS “and oa PBOARDS. 

The SPOILS of a COLLECTOR. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Last , —_— The Unnamed ; Roger Drake, 
Captain of ay mee The Wilderness Voyagers; The Spell of the 
Jungle; The City of Confusion; Roman Biznet ; The Life Impos- 
sible; The Rustler 

STATE PAPERS. 

PHILOLOGY. 

NEW EDITIONS eae REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY BLE:—Mr. Aiger on the French Revolution ; The 
7 thy in the Nineteenth Century ; British Nigeria ; Post 

Office Londen Directory ; Chantilly ; Co-operative Societies at the 
Paris Exhibition ; A French View of Naval Warfare ; ‘The Nabob; 
0 Annual; Pictures of War; La Dame de Monsoreau ; 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE; The fe FOLIO ee HEAD 
ASTERS’ CONFERENCE ; e AN NCHESTER ; 
STORIES of EARLY BRITISH HEROES’ YALE BICENTEN- 

NIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE: - Chemical Literature; Lord roggy el Defoe, and Sussex 
Roads ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Goss' 
FINE ARTS :—Mr Cole’s Engravings of ola English, Masters ; English 
aes at Messrs. — F. P. Séguier; Siena Cathedral ; 
Rk. Kimbreugh ; Gos: 
music: —The Oxford eee of Music; Gossip; Performances Next 


Atso— 


DRAMA :—Mr. Crawford's Two Masques ; Gossip. 





The ATHENHAUM Fath December 27 contains Articles on 
PAPERS by MR. CHEST 
HERR BRENTANO on WOH and WRC 
NEW EDITION of the BORDER MINSTHELSY. 
SiDELIGHTS on the GEORGIAN PERIOD. 
SHAKSPEARE and VOLTAIRE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Christian’s Wife; Mlle. Fourchette; Hernando ; 
The Rack of this Tough World; The Weird o’ It; Sacrilege Farm ; 
The Coachman with Yellow ‘Lace; The Needie’s Eye; Folly’s 
Quest ; oe Flax. 
SCHOOL-B 
FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 
EDUCATION in ea UNITED STATES. 
POLITICAL ECON 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE: Payers its Origin and Associations; 
Nelson and his Captains; Aspirations; How to choose a Husband; 
De and other Annuals ; The Hampstead Keats ; In Praise of 


e Do; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The GOWRIE MYSTERY; COSMO III. of TUSCANY in ENGLAND; 
The BOOK SALES of 1902; The ‘HEROICA’ of PHILOSTRATUS. 
ALSO 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:—Books on Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 


Gossi 

FINE ety S:—Frans Hals; Famous Homes of Great Britain; Mr. 
Nicholson's Portraite ; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Old Silver 
at the Fine-Art Society's ; Mr. Bauer's Drawings and Paintings; 
Siena g-erorneel Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Broad Coneert ; Mr. Clegg’s Organ Recital; Pianoforte 
Music ; Gessip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Comédie Francaise and the Comédie Italienne ; 
«Bethlehem ’ ; ‘The Christian King’; ‘Sue’; Gossip. 





The ATHEN ALUM for December 20 contains Articles on 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD BOWEN. 

MR. LEE’S BIOGRAPHY of —— VICTORIA. 

IN PURSUIT of the “MAD” MULLAH. 

MR. NEWBOLT'S and MR. HO LMS —. 

MESSRS. PUTNAM’S POE and WHIT 

NEW NOVELS:-Jan van Elselo; 
——— of Wistaria; Captain Macklin; 
Cc ‘8 Maytime; coe Course of Justice. 

MEDIZV ‘AL LI “ BRATUR 

CHRISTMAS iS. 

MR. CONRAD'S SHoRr STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Delhi, Past and Present; Dove Dale Re- 
weet i Aspects of the Jewish Question ; Reprints ; Etiquette for 


When’ Spurs were Gold; The 
Tracked Down; In 


Every Day 

List of NEw BOOKS. 

FATHER CHRISTMAS in FAMINE STREET; Prof. WITHERS; 
KESTELL’S ‘THROUGH SHOT and FLAME’; The GOWRIE 
MYSTERY; LIONEL ge os POEMS; BERACHYAH the 
FABULIST; BRITISH CH of the INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY of FRANCISCAN STUDIES ; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Major Austin in Equatorial Africa; Anthropological 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE A ARTS: Contributions to the History of Art in Recent Perio- 
dicals ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC: ~ paderewski Orchestral Concert; Herr Kreisler’s Violin 
Recital ; Recital by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and Madame Cleaver ; 
Recent pubtiestions, Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—' The Mouse’; ‘Othelio’; The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for December 13 contains Articles on 


The NEW AMERICA. 

The BIBLE and MODERN CRITICISM. 

The ELDORADO of the ANCIENTS 

‘The COLLECTED WORKS of HAZLITT. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Two Vanrevels ; The Housewives of Edenrise ; 
‘The House Opposite ; The King’s Agent; Silk and Steel; Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy ; La Statue Ensevelie. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—On the Veldt in the Seventies; Affairs of 
West Africa ; The Hattle with the Slum; A Romance of the Nursery; 
New ee Official Year-Book ; Thackerayana ; England, India, 
and Afghanistan ; Modern Warfare; M Keinach on the Dreyfus 

Affair a orem Booklists, Calendars, and Diaries. 

LIST of NEW Be 

VETERUM MONUMENTA VIRORUM; SIR HUDSON LOWE; TO 
BOAST ; SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
wea E :—Mathematical ene Mr. H. Stopes ; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week ; Gossi 
FINE ARTS: ae) Hol pba The Van Eycks; John Hungerford 
Pollen ; Sales ; 
Us. 


ALso— 


ben’; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 





DRAMA: —eee. 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
zx a2 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES .- © 8% 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 
W. Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square1lé6mo, cloth, 2s, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.”’ 

John Bull.—‘ Very successfal.”’ 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—“* With admirable felicity he anenes national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 

Echo.—‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’ 

Nonconformist.—“ ‘These songs bear a true literary mark, and give ou 
the genuine ring.” 

Leeds masortapyy —‘‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In — volume of sea songs We 
~ boca qualities which must secure its succe' 

i Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical 3 genom toanoble 
over fa this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. is gem aoe 
be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by 

Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.’ 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


e+e £11,750,000 
£5, 900,000 











Paid in Claims more than .., vee 
Accumulated Funds nearly ae 


PROFITS. 
These are divided solely amongst the assured. Already 
divided, £5,400, 000. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimua 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly adval 


eous, 
— ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA , 
nd INDIGESTION, 
perient for Delicate Constitations, 
, Children, aud Infants. 


DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


—~ 


JUST READY, price 6s. 


MODERN WARFARE; 
Or, How our Soldiers Fight. 
WAR MAPS AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By “ UBIQUE.” 


The Author ‘‘ Ubique” (the nom de guerre of an officer of the Royal Engineers, a well- 
known writer on Military Subjects) brings vividly before the readers the working of that 
wonderful weapon of war, a well-organized Army Corps, and describes its action in an 
imaginary European war. Modern methods of fighting are clearly shown; and the numerous 
Maps are specially drawn so as to be readily comprehensible to the most inexperienced. 











“LINESMAN” writes in 7, P.’s WEEKLY :—‘‘It is a picture of war, painted as it will be, from 
what it has been, enlarged from that of our little quarrel in South Africa to fill the great frame of a 
European conflict...... The author’s tactics, his notions of the changes and chances of a fight, his de- 
scriptions, diagrams, and details of marches and encampments, his scouting, patrolling, and trench 
digging, appear marvels of retrospective prophecy. The whole duty of military young men lies between 
its covers, Style and form of volume are unexceptionable.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘ This very excellent volume......is worked out with 
admirable clearness. The enormous ‘business’ of an army in the field is explained in a fascinating way 
and vivid pen pictures are drawn...... In this book no statement appears to be made which cannot be 
justified by reason, argument, or authority.” 

The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘ The author’s account of the organization and employment of British 
land forces fulfils the promise of his second title.” 

The TIMES says:—‘“‘ A popular sketch of the parts of an army.” 

The LITERARY WORLD says :—“ This is a remarkable book...... Students of military affairs, 
whether soldiers or civilians, who read, study, and digest it, will find that their time has been well spent.” 

The S87, JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—‘' It is safe to say that no one reading ‘Modern Warfare’ 
with intelligence could fail to be much better equipped to grasp the incidents of a campaign for so 
doing.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh; and New York. 


in GLOSSARY OF THE 
WORDS AND PHRASES 
PERTAINING TO THE 
DIALECT OF CUMBERLAND. 
By W. DICKINSON. 


Rearranged, illustrated, and augmented by 
Quotations 


By E. W. PREVOST, 
Pb. D. F.R.S.E., 





FROM 

F, E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 
cena 

FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. | 


25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. | 
By NO. 7 

The Life-story of an Ex-Convict, with his impressions of 
our prison system and of the working of the Prison Act 
of 1898. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth designed, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“* No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of | 
the most difficult of social subjects.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE AUTHORIZED HISTORY. 


The ORDER of the HOSPITAL of 


ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM. Being a History of the "rn 
Hospitallers of St. John, their Kise and Progress. 

W. K. R. BEDFORD and Lieut.-Col. RICHARD HOLBECHE, 
respectively Genealogist and sacs beg the Order. Profusely 
illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

“An excellent and informing new work.’ a aily Mail. 


With a short Digest of the Phonology and Grammar 
of the Dialect 


By 8S. DICKSON BROWN, 
B.A.(Hons. )Lond, 


JUST PU ae UNIFORM WITH ‘ fae ———- KENT’ 
AND ‘ PICTURESQUE SURK 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 


of Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL With Descriptive Letterpress by 
- HARDY, F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
“The artist’ s touch is excellent....the letterpress is very good.” 
Standard. 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.S. F.Z.8. Pp. cvi-381, 8vo, paper cover, price 15s. net. 


The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS of 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features. With numerous 


‘¢ This is one of the best dialect glossaries known 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. [January 16. 


tO: US.....; Mr. S. Dickson Brown’s article on the 
phonology and grammar of the dialect is useful. 
sisi Mr. Prevost’s treatment of the local names of 
birds, insects, and plants is excellent...... One of 
the most striking differences between the original 
work and this new edition consists in the large 
number of illustrative quotations,” —Atheneum, 











THE RUSSELL PRESS. 
STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 
Series of hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times Some are printed for the first 
me, while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are 
Works mol great rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Volume will 
n sa 


VOL. 18. price 129. 64. net HOW READY ‘The pronunciation is indicated in ‘glossic,’ 

' f with the varieties prevailing in different localities. 

The CORONATION of JAMES I. It would be well if Dr. Prevost’s example in this 
m the MS. of Elias Ashmole, now in the Bodleian Library. . . 

Editor—J. WICKHAM LEGG. F.R.C.P. F.8.A._ Binding—Dalling- | respect were generally followed by compilers of 

ton ‘ Aphorismes,’ bound for James I., with his Coat of arms. glossaries. Dr, Prevost’s work upon it deserves 

high praise.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Intending Subscribers are requested to send their orders to their 
Booksellers as soon as possible. 


ondon : 


ASPIRATIONS. 


A Story of To-day. 


By CONSTANCE WEST. 
3s. 6d. 


World.—* Miss West has written a ‘ psy- 
chological’ story. The interest of the book 
lies almost entirely in the development of the 
heroine’s character. Evelyn is a very clever 
study indeed.,....and the writing is good.” 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A remarkable and 
striking novel...... Real insight and under- 
standing of human nature. A _ strangely 
interesting work, which compels attention 
and admiration, Her style in prose and in 
arrangement is clear and effective, and we 
fancy that Miss West was right to dedicate 
her work to ‘ that spirit which has said to me 
‘Write, for these words are true and faith- 
ful.”’ That is just how they strike us.” 


Morning Leader.—Miss West has a strong, 
thoughtful style, writes in clear-cut and well- 
built sentences, and has ideas of her own, 
qualities which are a high recommendation 
for any book.” 


Sheffield Independent.—“ A tale that will 
find many appreciative readers,” 


Liverpool Mercury.— The author has...... 
ideas, thoughts, and aspirations, and they are 
the thoughts and ideas of our modern world.” 


London: 
GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo, stiff parchment, price 10s. 6d. 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. 


A Calendar of Documents Relating to the Family from 
1315 to 1600. Compiled and Edited by MARTIN J. 
BLAKE, 
**The book is well printed and bound, and should com- 
mand a ready sale with all who take an interest in Irish 
family history.”—Derry Standard. 





In crown 4to, stiff parchment cover, price 10s. 6d. 


The TAUNTUNS of OXFORD. 


By ONE of THEM. 
An interesting account of a family of professional men 
dating back to about the time of the Commonwealth. 


In crown 4to, rough edges, bound in paper or cloth, 
price 30s, net. 


The MANORS of WIKE BUR- 


NELL and WYKE WARYN, in the County of Wor- 
cester, with some Account of the several Lords thereof, 
of their Families, of the Village, and of the immediate 
Neighbourhood, from the Seventh Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. By C. KE. MOGRIDGE HUDSON (Late in 
Command in H.M. Gd. Navy). 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 


ag : Sat of his Character as a Statesman. By 
H. C. DER. 

“Mr. beader s little work will doubtless meet with many 
readers, not only among Mr. Chamberlain’s constituents, 
but among his supporters generally throughout the 
country.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 

‘*No little credit must be accorded to Mr. Pedder for h‘s 
efforts.’ —Morning Post. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, ons ‘ee Portraits and 
Facsimiles, price 3s. 6d. 


J. F. MILLET and RUSTIC 


ART. By HENRY NAEGELY (Henry Gaélyn), Author 
of ‘The Mummer, and other Poems.’ 
‘The author is a thinker who can interest, and has 
introduced new matter in connection with the life of 
Millet.” —Magazine of Art. 





F, E, ROBINSON & ‘00. 20, Great Russell Street. BEMROSE & CO, London and Derby. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C,. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 


EDITOR OF THE ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


SPECTATOR.—“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should venture to tell so soon after death, 
within one moderate and modest volume, the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill and the methods of the 
monumental dictionary for which this life was first written are excellently vindicated by his success. His book is a 
miracle of condensation.” 

ACADEMY.—* Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a great personality and a great period, and published, as 
it were, in the heart of that period, has ever been so simple, so frank, so free from excessive adulation or petty gossip 
On the whole, Mr. Lee has accomplished a difficult task with remarkable discretion.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Lee has known how to rise to the dignity of his subject without losing sight of 
its human interest ; he has given us both the Queen and the woman The great tale is told with calm judgment, careful 
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conductor of a literary undertaking of national proportions could have accumulated. It is, in truth, difficult to see how 
such an undertaking could have been more worthily executed.” 
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